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A Little More 


PEP 


(That's *Kalite” ) 





Do you want to pep up the cure 
and quality of an already heavily 


loaded and possibly loggy stock? 


Try adding 10 or 20 percent of 
KALITE on the rubber. 





You will probably get improved 


calendering and faster curing. 


Try it in tire beads, flooring, 
roll covers, footwear, clothing, and 


a variety of mechanicals. 


@ 





R. T. VANDERBILT CO. 
230 PARK AVENUE 
New York, N. Y. 
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One Hardly Suspects This Architecture to be Oriental—It Must Be: Fig. 1. Business District of Tokyo: Fig. 2. A View from an 
Osaka Skyscraper; Fig. 3. An Electric Bulb and Radio Tube Factory near Tokyo 


Japanese Rubber Industry’ 


Ernst A. Hauser’ 


amount of discussion and pro and contra arguments 

in the last years. By the following I am not in- 
tending to contribute another pro or contra argument 
of Japan’s trade expansion in its relation to the rubber 
industry. I simply would like to point out a few ob- 
servations I made during my prolonged stay in Japan 
in the Winter and Spring of 1935 as I believe that they 
may be considered as absolutely impartial. 

Before going into any detailed figures, it seems of im- 
portance to consider in general the reasons why Japan has 
industrialized its country to such an extent in the last years, 
having been entirely unknown as an export producer 
less than one hundred years ago. The reason for such 
expansion undoubtedly lies in the fact that Japan was 
forced to open its harbors and markets in 1853, having 
been absolutely isolated from the rest of the world for 
more than two hundred years prior to this time. The 
Japanese have always considered this defeat as a serious 
blow to their national pride, and so the only way to 


Tome topic has been the cause of a considerable 





1 Abstract of an address delivered before the Rhode Island Rubber 
Club, Dec. 5, 1935. 

2 Associate professor of chemical engineering, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, Cambridge, Mass. 


avoid similar happenings in the future was by increasing 
their population for the purpose of national defense, 
over the amount the island group is capable of nourish- 
ing by its own resources. The industrialization naturally 
demanded an expansion of the markets, and to enable 
such expansion means and ways had to be found to 
become competitive on the world market. 

Various factors have enabled Japan not only to be- 
come competitive, but to produce and sell at such low 
prices that it has become a serious danger on the world 
markets to other nations who cannot work under such 
favorable conditions. 

As far as my observations go, there is no truth in the 
frequently used expressions, as for example “poor labor 
conditions,” “very low wages,” “unfair handling of 
laborers,” and the like. The Japanese laborer in gen- 
eral—you will, of course, find a few exceptions as you 
do everywhere—receives a salary which, figured at the 
present rate of exchange of the yen, might seem ex- 
tremely low to us, but which viewed from the Japanese 
standard of living seems to be absolutely adequate. 

Much talk has been made about bought labor. The 
cotton industry does buy mainly female labor from the 
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agricultural districts, but these girls have nothing to 
complain about, being very well housed, fed, and dressed, 
besides getting a substantial bonus for their work. As 
a matter of fact, I believe that their living conditions 
in the factory dormitories are decidedly more hygienic 
and better than in the homes in poor districts of the 
rest of the world, and their education from a cultural 
point of view is undoubtedly vastly superior to one they 
might or might not obtain at home. 

Although there are no actual rules, most of the in- 
dustries will strictly adhere to an eight-hour working 
day (some industries have a nine-and-one-half-hour day ) 
and one day off every week, but not necessarily a Sun- 
day as Japan does not observe such religious holidays as 
we do. 

There are no definite rules in regard to health in- 
surance and the like, but practically every bigger factory 
has some kind of fund into which the workman as well 
as the employer has to pay in a certain amount of the 
monthly salary (about one day’s salary to be divided 
between emplover and employe), which in case of ill- 
ness will refund the employe 66% of his last salary for 
a period of twelve weeks in most cases. 

Official unemployment does not exist in Japan because 
people who get out of jobs mostly return to their fami- 
lies and stay with them until they find a new job. This 
is, in my opinion, one of Japan’s great secrets. The 
entire nation is built up, so to speak, on a family basis, 
which even shows up in the larger factories where the 
general manager is considered more or less as the father 
of all the employes who respect him as such, but who 
assume at the same time that he will act fatherly to 
them. 

One remark also frequently heard is the opinion that 
the Japanese standard of living is decidedly inferior to 
ours. I believe that such expression is based on an 
entirely false assumption because there does not exist 
any comparison between the two types of living stand- 
ards. Just as our workmen would not be satisfied to 
receive instead of bread, rice every day, and instead of 
meat, raw fish and a great variety of vegetables and sea- 
weed products, the Japanese workman would be equally 
dissatisfied if put on a daily diet consisting of bread and 
different types of meat and vegetables cooked in the 
Way we are accustomed to them. 

The Japanese workman is not interested in motor cars, 
not because he could not afford to buy them, but be- 
cause they would be of no immediate value to him. The 
country is extremely hilly, and good roads are few; 
whereas excellent railroads and fast electric trains are 
abundant and so cheap that it would be impossible to 
compete. 

The above gives a general picture of the situation; 
and if we now come to consider the rubber industry, one 
might be now less astonished to find that this industry 


has grown tremendously in the last years. In 1930 
Japan consumed 32,905 long tons; in 1931, 43,546; in 
1932, 56,236; in 1933, 68,824; in 1934, 70,678. This 


figure has brought Japan into the third rank as world 
rubber consumer, and there is a slight chance that in 
1935 it will rank equal to Great Britain. 

The Japanese rubber industry of today can be di- 
vided locally into three main centers: namely, the dis- 
trict of Tokyo-Yokohama; Kobe-Osaka; and Kurume- 
Fukuoka, on the southern island of Kiushu. The cities 
of Nagoya and Hiroshima, where there are a few me- 
dium-sized factories, should also be mentioned. Dis- 
tributed over the entire island up to the most northern 
island of Hokaida are smaller home industries of no 
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interest to the export trade. In Japan one can find fac- 
tories ranging from five workmen up to the big units 
with a personnel of about 8,000 workers. 

The Japanese rubber industry is a fairly recent de- 
velopment ; therefore there are more small- and medium- 
sized factories than really large ones. However there 
is a definite trend toward consolidation and dissolution 
of smaller enterprises in favor of bigger units. This 
general action is in complete accord with the rationali- 
zation of the industries in Japan, which has become an 
entirely separate and special scientific field. 

The actual backbone of the Japanese rubber industry 
today undoubtedly consists of those medium-sized fac- 
tories employing trom 300 to 700 workers and the three 
big groups: namely, Yokohama Rubber Co., Dunlop Far 
East Rubber Co. in Kobe, and the purely Japanese, as 
well as by far the biggest union, the Nihon Tabi and 
Bridgestone Tire Co. in Kurume and Fukuoka. Smaller 
factories which specialize entirely in one or another 
principal line of the industry, as, for example, rubber 
threads, toys, etc., must also be included as belonging 
to the backbone of the industry. 

To give you an idea as to the output of some of these 
factories I may mention that the Bridgestone Tire Co. 
produces about 2,000 to 3,000 tires per day in an ab- 
solutely modern, five-story, iron concrete factory, per- 
fectly equipped and marvelously organized. The sister 
company, the Nihon Tabi, produces about 140,000 pairs 
of rubber shoes per day, being divided into about 70,000 
pairs of Japanese Tabi boots and 70,000 rubbers and 
canvas shoes for export purposes. 

Most of the factories including the big units purchase 
their crude rubber needs through one of the few big 
Japanese trading companies. As a typical example of 
such an organization, I may mention Mitsui, who has its 
own offices in Singapore, London, and New York, and 
also owns or controls a considerable acreage of up-to- 
date planted rubber. 

Any payments in foreign currency are handled by 
these firms, who deliver to the Japanese consumer in 
yen. Most of the export is also handled through these 
companies who are acting as export agents, and the 
manufacturer gets paid for his goods in yen so that he 
has no other currency whatsoever to consider, or does 
he run any risks in fluctuations of foreign exchanges, 
etc. Crude rubber as well as other imported raw ma- 
terials are, therefore, bought more or less directly from 
the producer, which eliminates any middle man and 
permits, due to bulk purchase, the procurement of lower 
prices and more uniform quality. They are shipped to 
Japan mostly on Japanese steamers so that the freight 
is also accounted for in yen, and the same naturally ap- 
plies to exported goods. 

Another factor which might easily be overlooked is 
the fact that the Japanese rubber manufacturer uses 
for general purposes “New York Types 2 or 3,” pur- 
chasing standard types only for specialized articles as 
thread, tire tread, and similar high-quality goods. 

The Japanese rubber factory, if we discard the small 
and speedily eliminated smaller plants, is equipped with 
up-to-date machinery and mechanical installations. 
There is no question that Japan has the great advantage 
over all of us in that it only stepped into the industry 
at a time when we had already spent thousands of dol- 
lars on development work, which it naturally could save 
right away by copying our standards. One is wrong, 
however, in the assumption that the Japanese can only 
copy and has no inventive capability of his own. I have 
had the occasion to see several improvements on existing 
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Fig. 4. The Rubber District of Kobe; Fig. 5. Drying Hot Water Bottles after Testing—An Osaka Enterprise; Fig. 6. “Cut Sheet” 
Process of Rubber Tubing Production in a Tokyo Rubber Plant; Fig. 7. Waste Space Is Not a Fault in This Kobe Shoe Factory 
Assembly Room 


machinery as well as entirely new developments which 
proved that the Japanese chemists as well as engineers 
are very well capable of developing their own ideas. I 
found that they are especially capable in seemingly small 
but economically highly important mechanical improve- 
ments of machinery. 

A further item which seemed to me important is the 
interest of the single workman in his job and the strong 
national-religious feeling which seems to govern the en- 
tire Japanese life. 

The extraordinary efficiency, mainly of the female 
labor, is another factor which should not be overlooked. 

The Japanese industry has undergone a systematic 
rationalization in the last years, avoiding any unneces- 
sary steps in procedure, which also has proved its value 
in the reduction of prices. The rationalization has been 
developed to a science of its own and is being taught in 
Japan separately in nearly all the larger universities or 
colleges. 

The ability of the Japanese to create and build up 
entirely new markets by catering to the customers’ wishes 
and requirements much more than any other nation has 
so far done is one of the other important factors when 
we consider the secret of Japan’s trade expansion. 

Taking all that we have so far mentioned together, 
one will realize that there is no need to try to find extraor- 
dinary explanations for the Japanese industrial develop- 
ment, and one will realize that the low prices of Japan- 
ese goods can be perfectly well explained without hav- 
ing to resort to an assumption like “dumping” and the 
like which are not based on facts. 

Frequently Japanese exports in the last years have 
been of poor quality. The reason for this can be either 
that the Japanese manufacturer was forced to come 
down in price of delivery to an extent where he was 
incapable of turning out first-quality material, or, and 
this seems from my experience to be the more frequent 
reason, he did not know what the demands of the spe- 


cific market he was selling to were. The latter assump- 
tion is substantiated by the fact that most of the Jap- 
anese rubber goods have decidedly improved in quality 
during the last years without any noticeable changes in 
price. Since the Government has imposed a very rigor- 
ous export examination, the quality of Japanese rubber 
goods has been improved even more decidedly. 

So far most of the countries have tried to avoid endan- 
gering their home business by imposing import duties, etc. 
I personally believe that such steps, although they possi- 
bly may be the only thing to be done right now, cannot 
be considered as an everlasting remedy, it being an es- 
tablished fact that progress and natural development 
cannot be held back by artificial methods over a reason- 
able period. 

I personally believe that the time has come when we 
might in one way or another learn from the Japanese, 
and from the experience I have had myself I am sure 
that we would be entirely welcome if we met the Jap- 
anese manufacturer or colleague on an equal basis. 





Soya BEANS AND PowpEeRED RusBer. The effect of 
lecithine from soya beans on the vulcanization of rubber 
is exactly the same as that of lipine on latex, S. Minatoya 
and N. Kurahashi state. The crude rubber may be made 
in the form of powder by using the soya lecithine just 
as in the case of lecithine from other sources. Vulcaniza- 
tion tests show that soft rubber derived from this 
powdered rubber is inferior to the product made from 
standard smoked sheet or pale crepe as to its physical 
properties. On the other hand hard rubber compares 
favorably in every respect except electrical properties. 
Other uses for this powdered rubber made by using 
lecithine from soya includes the manufacture of filters, 
diaphragms, preparation of paints, chlorinated rubber, 
Clc. 
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Uses for Rubber 


As Forecasted by Charles Goodyear in 1844 


N A pamphlet,’ now out of print, Charles Goodyear, 

Jr., described how his father discovered vulcanization, 

his labors and trials. In conclusion he quoted the 
following interesting ‘prophetic circular,” printed in 
1844, exhibiting Goodyear’s “original estimates of the 
adaptation of his discovery to an almost infinite variety 
oft uses. 

Circular 


The subscriber has invented, or discovered, a Metallic Gum 
Elastic Composition. 

He is prepared to demonstrate, by occular and irresistible 
evidence, that this Gum Elastic Composition possesses ex- 
traordinary and valuable qualities; namely, that, 

1. No degree of heat, without blaze, can melt it. It re- 
mains unaltered in the torrid zone. Heat without blaze, more 
intense than 280 degrees Fahrenheit, chars it like wood. 

2. It continues flexible in any degree of cold. The con- 
tact of ice itself does not stiffen it. 

3. In durability it surpasses any other material applicable 
to similar uses. 

4. Its elastic power is superior to that of common India 
rubber, and is retained unaffected by heat, cold, or continued 
stretching. 

5. Of itself, or in combination with fabrics of cotton, or 
other material, it can be made of any desirable strength, 
with or without elasticity. 

6. It resists the most powerful chemical reagents. Aqua- 
fortis, sulphuric acid, essential and common oils, turpentine 
and other solvents, which destroy the native gum, wood, 
leather and metals, produce no effect upon this composition, 
except that long continued immersion in pure aquafortis or 
sulphuric acid chars it. 

7. It possesses valuable medical qualities, being a substi- 
tute for oiled silk, furnishing hydrostatic beds, and a great 
variety of articles used in surgery. 

8. It, as well as the fabrics with which it is used in com- 
bination, can be washed in boiling water, with lime or lye, 
without injury. 

9 Like other Gum Elastic Composition, it is water and 
air proof. , 

10. It is not liable to be injured by rats, moths, or other 
vermin. 

11. It can be moulded or embossed like wax, and can be 
prepared in sheets of any thickness or thinness. 

12. It will take any color. 

13. It will take Japan varnish, and equals in beauty patent 
jeather, as it surpasses it in many other qualities. 

14. It takes impressions more delicately than the finest 
paper. 

15. It can be woven or braided. 

16. It can be napped like broadcloth or plush. 

17.- It can be rendered perfectly tasteless and inoffensive 
in point of color. 

18. Its contraction, after having been stretched in threads 
between two adhering thicknesses of cotton, silk, or other 
flexible materiais, shirs or corrugates the fabric in a new 
and beautiful manner, and renders it applicable to a variety 
of uses. 


He is also prepared to demonstrate, by means of samples 
and other evidence, that this composition can and will be 





2“Vulcanization of India Rubber. Facts ir Relation to the Discovery by 
Charles Goodyear, in 1839.” Boston Shoe Recorder, Boston, Mass., 1886. 


advantageously employed in a great number of useful ways. 

1. It is for many purposes a cheaper and better substitute 
for leather. 

2. It is for many purposes a cheaper and better substitute 
for cloth and haircloth. 

3. It is for many purposes a cheaper and better substitute 
for oiled cloth. 

4. It is for many purposes a cheaper and better substitute 
for oiled silk. 

5. It is for many purposes a cheaper and better substitute 
for paper and parchment. 

6. The shirred or corrugated goods are peculiar, and for 
many purposes are unrivaled. 

This composition can be economically and usefully em- 
ployed, 

1. In almost every article of external clothing, particu- 
larly where protection from cold and rain, or durability are 
desired. 

In trimming carriages. 

For harness of all kinds. 

In building, particularly for roofs and cisterns. 

In furniture (land and sea), particularly for carpets. 
For firemen’s dresses, for fire and water hose. 

For the binding of books. 

8. As a substitute for paper and parchment, and for maps 
and charts. 

9. For the canvas and rigging of ships, supplying them 
also with compact boats, life-preservers, letter-bags, perhaps 
with sheathing and caulking materials. 

10. For belts and banding of machinery, and for smiths’ 
bellows. 

11. For bags, bagging, compact casks, rope and tarpaulins, 
used in scouring and transporting merchandise, dry or liquid. 
It is especially applicable to the wants of government. 

I. To the post office it supplies the cheapest and best 
mail-bag and ships’ letter-bag. A bag, waterproof, more 
durable than riveted leather, incapable of sinking when filled 
with papers, unalterable by climate. 

'T To the Indian department it furnishes an artificial 
buffalo robe cheaper and better than any blanket. 

III. To the Army it will supply: 

1, Tents; 2, Tent carpets; 3, Tarpaulins; 4, Gun covers; 5, 
Knap-sacks; 6, Blankets; 7, Cartridge cylinders; 8, Pontoons; 
9. Magazines; 10, Soldiers’ Dresses and Equipments; 11, 
Baggage Wagon Covers and appurtenances, securing to the 
camp much of the safety and comfort of barracks. 

IV. To the Navy it will furnish: 

1, Canvas for sails; 2, Rigging; 3, Boats; 4, Life-preservers; 
5, Buoys; 6, Fenders; 7, Gun Covers; 8, Gun Breechings; 9, 
Spring Cables; 10, Perhaps Sheathing Materials; 11, Perhaps 
Caulking Materials; 12, Carpets; 13, Awnings; 14, Tarpaulins; 
15, Cartridge Cylinders; 16, Fire Screens; 17, Tanks holding 
fresh water for ballast; 18; Hose; 19, Buckets; 20, Magazines; 
21, Water Bags; 22, Provision Bags; 23, Sailors’ and Mariners’ 
dress and equipments; 24, Hammock Cloths, Hammocks and 
Hammock Bags. 

The above mentioned are some of the qualities and uses 
of this composition. It is not pretended that all the fabrics 
of this composition possesses, alike, all the qualities, or are 
applicable to all the uses, before enumerated; each kind of 
fabric possesses those qualities which are desirable for the 
uses to which it should be applied. A cloth intended to sus- 
tain friction would be different from a cloth designed to 
resist pulling or straining; and light, semi-transparent fabrics, 


(Continued on page 44) 
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Contributors to Rubber 
Compounding Progress 


United Carbon Official and Laboratory Personnel and Technical Facilities 


D. C. MeRoberts 





HE almost phe- 
j rapid- 

ity with which -_ =. 
the relatively youth- 
ful United Carbon 
Co., Inc., has taken a 
prominent position 
among the few larger 
manufacturers and 
distributers of car- 
bon black suggests, 
in itself, the high 
order and effective- 
ness of its contribu- 
tions to the indus- 
tries that it serves 
throughout the civilized world. The rubber, ink, 
and paint industries absorb the bulk of all carbon 
black manufactured, and from the volumetric as 
well as the exactness of technical requirements the 
rubber industry is of outstanding rank among 
these. To this industry which consumes more 
than 80% of the total, carbon black has become 
an essential commodity of importance, second 
only to rubber itself. 


RESEARCH ONVERON 





Fig. 1. The Research Labora- 
tory of United Carbon Co., 
Charleston, W. Va. 


Discovery of Carbon Black Value 

It is interesting to reflect that during the “Art” 
Era! of rubber compounding—prior to the preva- 
lence of chemists and laboratories in rubber plants 
—carbon and lamp blacks were considered defi- 
nitely injurious to the life and quality of rubber 
stocks, and their use was indulged only for color 
shading, and then most sparingly and as infre- 
quently as could be arranged. 

Almost circumstantial it was, but certainly not 
accidental, that the remarkable reenforcing and abrasion 
resistant value of carbon black as a rubber compounding 
ingredient became known about 1911, early in the first 
stage of the “Science” Era of rubber compounding—that 
of scientists and laboratories being prevalently adopted 
by rubber manufacturing plants. Thus a new applica- 
tion was found which was destined rather suddenly to 
revolutionize both the rubber and the carbon black in- 
dustries. 

With the second stage? of this latter era, when ingre- 
dient manufacturers also installed scientific departments 
specialized in rubber technique, the rubber plants were 
assisted in the problem of finding improved methods of 
use to obtain the greatest enhancement of rubber quality, 
also in that of procuring further fundamental informa- 
tion relative to the chemical and physical phenomena 


Fig. 





1Inpta RupBerR Wor-p, June 1, 1935, p. 39. 
2 Ibid, 
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of the carbon black itself so as to control 
those factors of its manufacture and use 
that would assure maximum compatibil- 
itv with rubber and the other attendant 
ingredients. This assistance has not only 
resulted in broadening the field of rubber 
applications, but also in the progressive 
increase of the ratio of carbon black to 
rubber. The extent of this development 
as measured by total carbon black pro- 
duction, largely used in rubber, will be 
realized by comparing 
the approximate figures 
of about 50 million 
pounds in 1912, 175 mil- 
lion in 1925, and 350 
million in 1935. 





Acquiring Real 
Knowledge 


In order to obtain a 
fair insight into United 
Carbon Co.’s background 
for practical and scien- 
tific contributions to the 
rubber industry it is es- 
sential to recall briefly 
certain personal inci- 
dents antedating its for- 
mation, which were des- 
tined to have a most im- 
portant influence not 
only on the founding, 
but also on the subse- 
quent conduct and busi- 
ness methods of this interesting institution. 

With the courage, stamina, and intensity of purpose 
characteristic of his Viking ancestors a tall, sturdy 
farmer lad at twenty years of age turned to America 
and industry, in 1899, from Sweden and the soil. The 
fortitude of Oscar Nelson was tested during the first 
year here under the sweltering and arduous conditions 
attending the vicinity of glass furnaces at Kane, Pa. 
Fate then decreed a connection in the “soot” business 
where long hours, hard work, and personal discomforts 
were philosophically accepted as the proper and neces- 
sary preparation to a full and complete comprehension 
of a promising and intricate business, although seemingly 
a simple one. This diligence was also directed to acquir- 
ing an understanding of the language, customs, and de- 
tails of business conduct in this country. 

Progressively and competently he served various im- 
portant carbon black manufacturers, in Pennsylvania 








The Industrial Development Lab- 
oratory, United Carbon Co. 
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the United Carbon Co. Hereby came into existence a 
powerful versatile manufacturing institution destined to 
reflect in its policies, service, and products the sterling 
traits of character and the fullness of personal-experience 
knowledge of its president and general manager, Oscar 


and West Virginia, with duties scaling from those of 
laborer through such increasing responsibilities, dur- 
ing the rubber development period, as field agent, field 
superintendent, general superintendent, to those of gen- 
eral manager. This position Mr. Nelson resigned in 
1916 to enter into partnership with T. F. Koblegard Nelson. 
and T. A. Whelan for the purpose of manufacturing wre ; . 
carbon black. Policy Based on Experience 


, : Having been intimately and responsibly associated with 
United Carbon Co. Is Born ak . ot? aE , 

the industry during the carbon black-rubber development 

with its simultaneous requirement of undreamed-of vol- 

ume increase and unsuspected quality refinement, this 

officer knew the value and necessity of scientific research 


Growth and success ensued, and the new company be- 
came the principal influence in effecting, in 1925, a busi- 
ness combination with fifteen other concerns to form 





























Fig. 3. Portion of the Rubber Compounding Department; Fig. 4. Banbury Mixer and Rubber Mill for Experimental Mixings; Fig. 5. 
These D.C. Generators Furnish Variable Speed Drives for Mixing Mills; Fig. 6. View of Vulcanizers, also Paint and Latex Working 
Equipment: Fig. 7. Dinking Press Used to Cut Precise Test Samples; Fig. 8. Scott Tensile Tester; Fig. 9. Carrier Air Conditioner 
for Controlling Temperature and Humidity of Testing Room; Fig. 10. Goodyear-Albertoni Autographic Type of Tensile Tester; 
Fig. 11. Ammonia Compressor Used in Conditioning Testing Atmosphere; Fig. 12. DuPont-Grasselli Abrasion Machine; Fig. 13. 
Williams Plastometer ; Fig. 14. Goodrich Type of Plastometer; Fig. 15. Tinius Olsen Plastometer; Fig. 16. Bierer-Davis Oxygen Age Bomb 
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Fig. 17. View of the Analytical Balance Room; Figs. 18, 19, 20. Chemistry and Physics Laboratories; Fig. 
the T-50 Test for Effectiveness of Vulcanization of Rubber; Fig. 22. Photo-Micrographical Equipment; Figs. 
oratories; Fig. 25. Standard-Burrell Gas Analyzing Apparatus 


and technical control and also of cooperating with cus- 
tomers in problems of mutual interest. Thus it was but 
natural for this new company to feature among its poli- 
cies one providing for unstinted technical facilities. 


Research Laboratory Facilities 


During the first four years the services of specialized 
rubber research and testing laboratories were retained, 
and in 1929 the sales policy was changed to effect a more 
direct and closer relation between the United Carbon Co. 
and its customers. A most modern research and master 
control laboratory was installed near the company head- 
quarters in Charleston, W. Va. Here a scientifically 
trained staff of thirteen chemists and physicists and a 
corps of supporting workers now address their attention 
to research and experimental investigations that start 
with unexploited reserve gas fields, also carbon black and 
gasoline recovery plants, in numerous states of the 
Union, and reach into the specialized industrial prob- 
lems of numerous rubber, ink, and paint makers situated 
in all parts of this nation and other countries of the 
world. ‘ 


All Types of Rubber Testers 


The scientific apparatus in use in this laboratory is 
of the variety and kind that one would expect to find 
if a highly specialized rubber laboratory were removed 
from the rubber plant and assembled with a second from 
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an ink manufactory and a third from the paint industry. 
The specialized rubber testing apparatus is in greatest 
evidence as would be expected, but the types are in 
greater variety than usually found. The logic of this 
policy is apparent, though, when one realizes that this 
composite laboratory must be prepared to express re- 
sults in the local language of a great many different 
rubber laboratories. In connection with this laboratory, 
but somewhat apart from it, is a miniature plant for 
the production of carbon black by the channel process 
under varying controlled conditions. 


Utilizes Suggestions 


The rubber equipment and methods of the research 
laboratory have closely followed suggestions made by 
the scientists of many rubber laboratories, and in order 
to keep it on their plane the United Carbon Co. encour- 


ages their visits and comments. As a matter of fact, 
since this laboratory was installed, it has been the annual 
custom of the company to assemble great numbers of 
the trade technicians here for the exchange of ideas and 
of mutual assistance. 


Industrial Development Laboratory 


Under the direction of an outstanding physicist a 
technical staff devotes study and experimental effort to 
the development of methods of producing materials suit- 
able to the specialized requirements arising from time to 
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time in the industries which are absorbing carbon black. 
Product and Process Control Featured 


Control testing facilities are maintained at each of 
the twenty-three black producing plants of this company 
for frequent spot testing of the gas, burner house con- 
ditions, and finished products standards. These are all 
subject to the direction of the master control function 
which is being performed at the research laboratory. 
To facilitate and amplify this work to the utmost a 
central control laboratory is in process of establishment 
in Borger, Tex., near the black producing units. This 
laboratory will be fitted with every known type of the 
most modern rubber evaluating equipment as well as 
those needed for measuring the chemical and physical 
properties of gas and its products. 

As with most compounding ingredients manufacturers, 
a large number of the United Carbon Co.’s contributions 
are of a confidential nature, pertaining essentially to the 
problems and developments of individual customers. 
Many adjustments, however, in the manufacture of car- 
bon black, improvements in the control of its uniformity 
and in methods of handling, etc., have resulted for the 
benefit of all consumers. 


Published Investigations 


The following list gives references to some of the 
articles that have been published by members of the 
technical staff regarding the habits and peculiarities of 
carbon black. 

“Technical Research in the Carbon Black Industry.” 
G. L. Roberts, Paint, Oil & Chem. Rev., Oct. 17, 1935. 

“The Effect of Grit upon the Stress and Strain Prop- 
erties of a Carbon Black Stock.” E. P. W. Kearsley 
and C. R. Park, Rubber Age, Apr. 25, 1931. 

“The Testing of Color Blacks.” E. P. W. Kearsley, 
Paint, Oil & Chem. Rev., Sept. 3, 1931. 

“Influence of Physical Properties of Carbon Black on 
Its Tinting Strength.” E. P. W. Kearsley and G. L. 
Roberts, Ind. Eng. Chem., July, 1931, p. 835. 

“Uses and Properties of Carbon Gas Blacks,” United 
Carbon Co. publication. 

“Measurement of Effect of Carbon Black on Fluidity 
of Printing Ink.” E. P. W. Kearsley and G. L. Roberts, 
Ind. Eng. Chem., (Anal. Ed.), July 15, 1931. 

“Carbon-Gas-Black; its Use in the Printing Ink In- 
dustry.” G. L. Roberts, Paint, Oil & Chem. Rev., May 
30, 1935. ° 


Artificial Leather Paper 


Cotton twill calender coated one side with rubber em- 
bossed with pebbled or leather grain effect was formerly 
known in the rubber trade as ‘‘carriage cloth,” or imi- 
tation leather. Goods of this type continue to be used 
as automobile topping and side curtains, but as artificial 
leather are outclassed by the goods of which the basis 
may be woven fabrics, leather scrap, or paper stock im- 
pregnated and vulcanized with rubber latex. 

A serviceable substitute for real leather in shoe making 
and in other equally severe service has been perfected 
aS a paper product in the manufacture of which rubber 
latex is an essential constituent. This unexpected latex 
development is disclosed in a patent. It has been found 
that a paper web in which the fibers exist in interfelted, 
but in uncompacted loose condition is so highly absorptive 
that, notwithstanding its lack of initial tensile strength, 


4U. S. patent No. 1,891,027. 
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it constitutes an excellent base material for the manu- 
facture of artificial leather. Such a paper web is pref- 
erably formed of unbeaten or very lightly beaten fiber, 
as its absorptive capacity is greater when its fibers are 
unhydrated. 

In forming such an absorptive paper web the usual 
Fourdrinier type of papermaking machine may be em- 
ployed. After the web is formed, it may be partially 
dewatered by passing it over one or more suction boxes 
or rolls maintained under light suction, but it is prefer- 
ably not subjected to any mechanical pressure devices. 
While still on the wire, it is dried by passing over a 
series of hot plates or drying rolls without undergoing 
mechanical compaction during drying. 

The absorptivity of the dry web may be increased by 
saturating it with a suitable surface-tension reducing 
reagent, as methyl or ethyl alcohols, acetone, soap 
solution, etc., and then drying it. The web initially 
swells when wetted with such reagents, but undergoes 
little contraction on drying as such reagents are removed 
without exerting as high a surface tension on the fiber 
as when water is used. 

The resulting dry paper is highly absorptive as its 
interfelted fibres are uncompacted, loose, and more or 
less fluffy. In preparing such a bibulous web a high 
alpha cellulose containing wood fiber is used, preferably 
that derived from kraft pulp because of its high absorb- 
ency, strength, and tear resistance due to its long average 
fiber length. The presence of a certain proportion of 
mercerized fiber is advantageous in the web as it is 
bulky, absorbent, and a web containing it undergoes 
very low shrinkage upon drying. However it is not 
used alone as it does not readily interfelt by itself 
into a web of uniform texture on papermaking machines. 
The dry web is readily impregnated with rubber by 
passing the web through latex or an artificial aqueous 
rubber dispersion, which may contain from 10 to 30% 
rubber and 2 to 5% sulphur, also, if desired, accelerators 
of vulcanization, fillers, pigments, resins, or other 
compounds. The excess water absorbed by the web 
is removed by passing it through rolls without appreci- 
ably compacting the web. The remaining water may be 
removed by evaporation, or the web may be passed 
through a coagulating medium of 5 to 10% acetic acid 
solution, or through a coagulating atmosphere of such 
as acetic acid vapors, sulphur dioxide, etc. The web 
is then dried by passing it over hot rolls or through a 
hot air tunnel. If a firm artificial leather is desired, 
the rubber impregnated web is subjected to vulcanization. 
A multiply artificial leather is obtained by simultaneously 
impregnating a number of webs and uniting them by 
press rolls prior to drying. 

Artificial leather made by this process may have a 
rubber content of 100% or greater, based on the dry 
weight of web fiber, and yet simulate natural leather 
in appearance. 





Annals of Rubber’ 


1924. H. A. Winkelmann was granted United States 
patent No. 1,515,642. This is probably the first patent 
issued in the United States on a practical rubber anti- 
oxidant.” 

E. A. Hauser was granted British patent No. 213,886 


_1 We have been requested to make the above additions and correc- 

tions to our “Annals,” which concluded in our Feb. 1, 1936, issue, p. 28. 
his item is in correction of a similar one credited to H. A. Winkel- 

mann noted in these “Annals” under the year 1915, Dec. 1, 1936, p. 30. 


(Continued on page 86) 
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The Institution of the 
Rubber Industry’ 


W. F. V. Cox 


S LONG ago as 190], a letter 
appeared in the Jndia-Rubber 


Journal containing suggestions 
which, if they had been adopted, might 
easily have brought about the formation 
of an organization similar to the Insti- 
tution of the Rubber Industry. Others, 
no doubt, have had similar ideas, and 
possibly voiced them, either before or 
after that date, but it was not until June, 
1921, that the Rubber Club of Great Brit- 
ain was launched upon a somewhat sus- 
picious Rubber Industry. The name 
was changed to the Institution of the 
Rubber Industry on 15th January, 
1926. It is neither necessary, nor 1s 
there space, to make more than this 
brief reference to the early history of 
the Institution. All that it is possible 
to do is to relate the developments that 
have taken place. 

Various events that have occurred since 1921 have 
made it possible for the Institution to carry out the usual 
work of a scientific organization. Scientific control and 
research have gradually taken the place of “rule of 
thumb” and secretive methods, with the consequent 
employment of qualified and trained personnel. What 
influence the I.R.I. has had upon the advancement and 
adoption of scientific methods with regard to the plant- 
ing, collecting and distributing of rubber and latex, the 
increased use of accelerators and other compounding 
ingredients, and the developments in plant design and 
the general all-around increased efficiency in the 
technology of rubber manufacture, must remain a matter 
for conjecture. There is no doubt, however, that the 
concentration of numerous privately owned rubber manu- 
facturing concerns into powerful groups and the change 
in the fiscal policy have made the work of the I.R.I. 
possible, even if not essential. It is interesting to note 
that other countries have followed our example. 


Industrial, not Professional 


The Institution of the Rubber Industry may be termed 
an “industrial” institution as distinct from a “pro- 
fessional” institution. As this distinction is not generally 
appreciated, it may be well to describe it. A “pro- 
fessional” institution, for example, the Institute of 
Chemistry, is a body that has been granted official 
recognition and authority by a Royal Charter of Incor- 
poration to examine candidates in chemistry, and the 
Diploma granted to the successful candidate is‘a definite 
“hall mark” of competency in the chemical profession, 
and is recognized as such throughout the country. The 
Institution of Mechanical Engineers and the Institution 
of Electrical Engineers are other typical examples of 


1Reprinted from India Rubber J., 50th Anniversary Issue, 1934, pp. 
1-44. 
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“professional” institutions, and the 
members of these great organizations 
are found in every industry in which 
their particular professions are re- 
quired. 

In course of time the technical de- 
velopments in various basic industries 
made it necessary for those connected 
with these industries to specialize. It 
was not sufficient to be a chemist, but it 
Was necessary to be a textile chemist, 
a metallurgical chemist, or a brewing 
chemist, etc. These industries founded 
their own technical organizations, the 
members of which, in many cases, were 
derived from the industries represented 
by the “professional” institutions. 

Some “industrial” institutions are 
merely organizations formed for the 
purpose of discussing technical or other 
matters relating to their particular in- 
dustry. But in the case of the institutions representing 
the basic industries, it has been found desirable not only 
to afford a means of interchanging ideas, but also to 
constitute themselves into examining bodies which give 
a status of technical competency in their particular in- 
dustries. 


Support of the Industry 


It must always be borne in mind, however, that whilst 
the work of examining and giving a status of technical 
competency to a member of an “industrial” institution 
is work of great importance, and an advantage not only 
to the member but also to the employer, the most im- 
portant part of the work of the “industrial” institution 
is to obtain the interest and support of everyone con- 
nected with the industry, in whatever capacity he may 
serve. Further, it is necessary to obtain the support and 
interest of institutions connected with allied industries 
which either use the products of the industry represented 
by the “industrial” organization or supply that 
industry with materials and plant, as there is no doubt 
that the technical development of an industry is helped 
forward to a very large extent by such cooperation. 


Geographical Sections 


As soon as it was appreciated that the Institution of 
the Rubber Industry should work on precisely the 
same lines as other existing important “industrial” 
institutions, such as the Textile Institute, there has been 
no deviating from this principle, and year by year the 
framework of the Institution has been slowly but surely 
built up in this way. Firstly, geographical sections were 
established in every part of the country where they were 
required. At the present moment there are sections in 
London, Manchester, the Midlands, Leicester, Scotland, 
West of England, and Preston. It is interesting to note 
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that the Preston Section and the Leicester Sub-Section 
were formed only last year. These Sections are con- 
trolled by committees elected by members of the 
Sections, and it is largely due to the honorary work that 
is done by the Section Officials and Committees that the 
Institution has progressed so rapidly and steadily. 

Having made it possible for members to meet and 
exchange ideas, it was then necessary to publish and 
distribute such ideas to all members. It is interesting to 
note that since the inception of the Institution over three 
hundred papers and communications have been published 
either in the three Year Books, or in the nine volumes 
of the “I.R.I. Transactions.” There is no doubt that 
these papers, discussions, and communications have con- 
tributed very largely to the literature, and they afford 
not oniy an invaluable work of reference, but also are 
of the greatest assistance to the individual student. 

The next step was to establish a ‘hall mark” of 
technical competency for those who desired it. ° The 
Regulations for the Fellowship and Associateship were 
established on Ist January, 1925. From the inception of 
the Diploma Scheme, it was decided that the status of 
the Diplomas must be kept to the highest standard. It 
was felt that unless the status of the Diplomas was uni- 
versally recognized, it would be preferable not to proceed 
with the Scheme. From studying the list of Fellows 
and Associates, it will be appreciated that this principle 
has been strictly adhered to, and that the Diplomas of 
the Institution are held in the highest esteem by the 
Rubber Industry the world over. 


Technical Education 


Another essential duty which falls upon an “in- 
dustrial” institution is to foster technical education, and 
afford facilities for those wishing to enter the industry 
and enable the student to obtain recognition of his com- 
petency, thus assisting him to find a suitable position. 
Fortunately for the Institution, the Northern Polytechnic 
and the Manchester College of Technology possessed 
classes in rubber technology. The Institution, however, 
was responsible for persuading the Manchester Education 
Authority to establish the Rubber Trade School at 
Newton Heath, and also for persuading the Glasgow 
Education Authority to establish a school at the Alan 
Glen Technical College. In view of the fact that the 
Aston Technical College, Birmingham, has also in- 
augurated classes, the Industry is reasonably served in 
regard to technical education at the present moment. 

The next step was to establish a link between the 
technical rubber schools and the Institution Diplomas of 
the Institution, and in March, 1932, the Licentiateship 
Regulations were adopted, which, in course of time, when 
the various Rubber Trades Schools possess themselves 
of the necessary facilities to train their students to the 
required standard, will enable the boy, on successfully 
passing his leaving examination and_ serving the 
necessary period in the Industry, to look forward con- 
fidently to passing the Associateship Examination of the 
Institution, It cannot be too strongly impressed upon 
the individual entering the Industry—and also the 
employer—how advantageous it is for him to be in 
possession of a certificate which will show to the whole 
Industry the fact that a definite standard of technical 
education in the Rubber Industry has been achieved. 

Having dealt with the claims of those seeking 
technical recognition, it became necessary to consider the 
claims of those actually in the Industry, who, whilst 
occupying technical positions, were not necessarily 
desirous of being recognized as Rubber Technologists, 
Engineers, or Chemists, and also of those occupying 
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positions both on the executive and commercial sides of 
the Industry, and who also did not require technical rec- 
ognition. 

Whilst in the early days Diploma Membership was 
jealously guarded, this was not the case for those wish- 
ing to join the Institution under other branches of 
membership. It was decided, therefore, to draw up 
Regulations making it possible for only those possessing 
the required qualifications to enter the Institution, with 
the result that Regulations for Ordinary Sectional and 
Student Membership were drawn up and adopted as 
from the Ist September of this year. 


Ordinary Membership 


The age for Student Membership was raised from 21 
to 25 at a nominal subscription of 10s., 6d., in order that 
every young man, whatever his position, could obtain the 
full benefits of the meetings and publications of the 
Institution. It is hoped that Students’ Sections will be 
formed in various parts of the country. 

Sectional Membership at a subscription of £1 1s. Od. 
was designed to enable every person over 25 years of 
age who could show that he was willing to assist in the 
work of the Institution, and could produce the necessary 
credentials, to obtain all the privileges of membership in 
so far as they apply to his Section. 

Ordinary membership was designed for those occupy- 
ing any position in the Rubber or Allied Industries who 
did not require technical recognition, yet were anxious 
to help forward the work of the Institution in the general 
interests and take an active part in its deliberations. 

Those connected with the commercial or executive side 
of the Industry by becoming Ordinary members are 
not only showing that they are desirous of being actively 
identified with a movement that is working in the general 
interests of the whole Industry, but they place them- 
selves in a position to obtain that broad technical knowl- 
edge of rubber manufacture that is now recognized as 
so essential a qualification for any person occupying a 
responsible position in such a specialized, complex, and 
changing Industry as the Rubber Industry. 

In short, the membership of an “industrial” institution, 
such as the I. R. I., comprises those who seek technical 
recognition and those who, seeking nothing but informa- 
tion, are benevolently inclined and wish to play their 
part in the general advancement and prosperity of the 
Industry that provides their livelihood. 

Another important function of an “industrial” in- 
stitution is to set up an organization whereby those 
members who are disengaged may find suitable employ- 
ment, and to lessen the difficulties of employers seeking 
personnel. An Appointments’ Register was established 
on the Ist September, and it is hoped that members who 
are disengaged and employers who are seeking personnel 
will avail themselves of these facilities. 

It is essential for an “industrial” institution to main- 
tain the closest and happiest relations with the organiza- 
tions of that industry which represent its various com- 
mercial aspects. In the case of the Rubber Industry 
there are the India-Rubber Manufacturers’ Association, 
the Rubber Growers’ Association, the Rubber Trade 
Association, the Research Association of British Rubber 
Manufacturers, the London Advisory Committee for 
Rubber Research (Ceylon and Malaya), and also, in some 
measure, the Cable Makers’ Association. It is with 
pleasure that the writer is able to state that the above- 
named organizations have one and all shown the greatest 
kindness to the Institution, and have undoubtedly con- 
tributed largely to its success. It has been the policy of 
the Council of the Institution to keep strictly to the work 
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that it is designed to do, and leave 
all trade matters entirely to those 
organizations whose duty it is to 
undertake them, in fact, by invit- 
ing the Chairmen of these various 
organizations to become Vice Presi- 
dents of the Institution, an oppor- 
tunity is afforded for the wishes of 
such organizations to be observed. 


Successful Cooperation 


Not only is it important to an 
“industrial” institution to keep on 
the friendliest terms with organi- 
zations in its own industry, but 
also it is necessary to maintain the 
closest cooperation with scientific 
societies and “industrial” institu- |Z 
tions of other industries. This Elliott & Fry, Ltd. 


policy has been carried out suc- Gir J, George Beharrell, D.S.0., President, I.R.I. 


cessfully. Joint meetings with the 

Society of Chemical Industry, Institute of Chemistry, 
Society of Dyers and Colourists, The Textile Institute, 
and many others have been held from time to time. The 
Manchester and Glasgow groups of the Institution are 
members of a joint committee representing various 
scientific societies in that district, formed for the purpose 
of coordinating the dates of meetings. The writer has 
received the greatest assistance from the secretaries of 
all the allied and long established scientific institutions. 

Abroad the Institution is keeping in the closest contact 
with the Rubber Division of the American Chemical 
Society, and has taken part in the German Society of 
Rubber Chemists and Engineers’ Annual Meeting in 
1930, and the Congrés des Techniciens du Caoutchouc 
in Paris in 1931, and, but for the recent depression, 
plans for conferences with the leading Rubber Institu- 
tions in the world would have materialized. 

It can with truth be stated that the Institution of the 
Rubber Industry now possesses the framework of a well 
organized and successful “industrial” institution. It 
possesses its geographical sections, its publications, its 
Diplomas, its contact with the rubber schools, and its 
Appointments’ Register. The leading individuals in the 
Rubber Manufacturing and Producing Industries are 
identified with the work of the Institution. The I.R.I. 
is recognized by other industries. It now remains to 
proceed logically to the goal of every institution—the 
granting by the Privy Council of a Royal Charter of 
Incorporation. 


Advantages of a Royal Charter 


The great advantages that are conferred upon an in- 
stitution and the industry it represents by the granting 
of a Royal Charter may not be apparent to all. Whilst 
the work of an institution is recognized within the 
industry it serves, and to a limited degree outside that 
industry, it has no official authority to act as an examin- 
ing body, or to represent the industry in any of the 
legitimate functions it undertakes. 

It will be necessary, therefore, for the Institution to 
prove conclusively to the Privy Council that the work 
that it is carrying out along educational lines for those 
connected with the Rubber Industry will not only enable 
those persons the better to perform their essential duties, 
but also by the performance of these duties the country 
as a whole will be benefited. In other words, it is 
necessary to convince the Privy Council that the Rubber 
Industry is rendering an essential service, and that the 
Institution is essential in performing that service. If 
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this case is successfully proved the 
Privy Council has it in its power 
to advise His Majesty to grant a 
Charter of Incorporation definitely 
authorizing the Institution to carry 
out its work. 

3efore the Privy Council will 
advise the granting of such a 
Charter, it must be certain that the 
Institution is doing, and is capable 
of doing, its work, and it will be 
readily appreciated that if the 
Charter is granted the status of 
the Diplomas of the Institution and 
its work in general will be en- 
hanced to a very great degree. 
This will reflect not only to the 
benefit of those who possess Di- 
plomas, or will do so in the future, 
but also to the benefit of the Rub- 
ber Industry as a whole. 


Main Charter Committee 


Definite steps have been taken to Petition for a Char- 
ter, and apart from the Council of the Institution the 
following Main Charter Committee has been formed :— 


I.R.I. Main Charter Committee 

OFFICIALS OF THE INsTITUTION: The President, Sir 
George Beharrell, D.S.O.; Chairman of Council, F. D. 
Ascoli, C.I.E.; Honorary Treasurer, H. W. Franklin; 
Chairman of Examinations’ Board, Dr. P. Schidrowitz; 
Past Presidents: The Rt. Hon. Lord Colwyn, P.C., LL.D. ; 
Eric Macfadyen; Sir Stanley Bois; Alexander Johnston 

=. 

: OFFICIALS OF ALLIED SoctetiEs: S. T. Rowe, Chairman, 
India-Rubber Manufacturers’ Association; James Fair- 
bairn, Chairman, Rubber Growers’ Association; Col. J. 
Sealy Clarke, President, Research Association of British 
Rubber Manufacturers; T. Martin Harvey, Chairman, 
Cable Makers’ Association; P. J. Burgess, Chairman, 
London Advisory Committee for Rubber Research (Cey- 
lon and Malaya); Charles Mann, Chairman, Rubber 
Trade Association; Sir Herbert Wright, Kt., Chairman, 
Rubber Producers’ Research Association. 

MEMBERS OF THE RUBBER AND ALLIED INDustRIEs: H. 
Berry, Leyland & Birmingham Rubber Co., Ltd.; Sir 
Herbert Blain, C.B.E., Avon India-Rubber Co., Ltd.; 
H. H. Burton, John Bull Rubber Co., Ltd.; Sir Robert 
Connell, K.B.E., Wm. Warne & Co., Ltd.; R. T. Cooke, 
Francis Shaw & Co., Ltd.; C. B. Copeman, /ndia-Rubber 
Journal; Noel Cow, P. B. Cow & Co., Ltd.; John Cun- 
ningham, Phillips Patents, Ltd.; Sir Philip Dawson, 
K.B.E., Johnson & Phillips, Ltd.; W. E. Duck, Firestone 
Tyre & Rubber Co., Ltd.; The Rt. Hon. Lord Hirst, 
General Electric Co., Ltd.; T. H. Hewlett, J. P. Anchor 
Chemical Co., Ltd.; A. D. Ingram, J. G. Ingram & Son, 
Ltd.; J. H. Mandleberg, J. Mandleberg & Co., Ltd.; Sir 
Harry McGowan, Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd. ; 
Sir Philip A. M. Nash, K.C.M.G., C.B., W. T. Glover 
& Co., Ltd.; Hancock Nunn, James Lyne Hancock, Ltd. ; 
A. G. Partridge, Goodyear Tyre & Rubber Co., Ltd.; 
The Rt. Hon. Lord Queensborough, G.B.E., Siemens 
Bros. & Co., Ltd.; J. A. Redfern, Redfern’s Rubber 
Works, Ltd.; Sir Alexander Roger, British Insulated 
Cables, Ltd.; A. Ryan, Ioco Rubber & Waterproofing 
Co., Ltd.; Sir Walrond Sinclair, K.B.E., British Tyre & 
Rubber Co., Ltd.; Alex Spencer, Geo. Spencer, Moulton 
& Co., Ltd.; F. H. Sprang, C. E. Heinke & Co., Ltd.; 
Rt. Hon. the Earl of Verulam, Chairman, Enfield Cable 

(Continued on page 47) 
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New Non-Skid Principle 


Moist Lubricating Road Surface Films Must Be Broken and Wiped Aside 


HAT tire engineers generally are continuously 
studying ways and means of constructing tires 
and designing treads for better appearance, 

longer wear, and greater safety is not just a fad or 

a recently conceived idea. It is 

now, and for many vears has been 

a serious and important business, fj 

to which is due the remarkable all- 

around improvement of tires. Each 

year brings its further refinements 

and perfections, based on experi- 

ment and fundamental study, that 

add to the economy, comfort, and 

safety of automobile use. 


U. S. Royal Master 


An important step of progress by the tire en- 
gineers of United States Rubber Products, Inc.. 
is the new tire, U. S. Royal Master with Centi- 
pede Grip, just announced. According to H. N. 
Hawkes, general sales manager, tires, this is his 
company’s greatest contribution to motoring 
safety in that skidding possibilities have been 
enormously reduced; while at the same time 
longer wear and improved streamline appearance 
have been obtained. 

The tread design of this tire takes advantage, 
with accentuating refinements, of the large wear- 





The New U.S. Royal 


viding for jong wear because of the 
greatly increased road contacting 
surface and an increase of tread 
stock volume. 


Centipede Grip 


Resistance to forward skid is 
obtained by employing a new prin- 
ciple, which has been termed “Cen- 
tipede Grip.” This consists of slits, 
not grooves, across the ribs at fre- 
auent intervals which break each of 
the multiple corrugations into a 
continuous series of small blocks 
that afford a multitude of cross 
edges which serve as wipers to 
clean the wet pavement of its lubri- 
cating film of moisture, thus per- 
mitting the high frictional contact 
of rubber to dry pavement that as- 
sures slippage resistance. The tire, 
moreover, is thereby rendered more flex- 
ible ; consequently it will conform to the 
road surface and at the same time grip 
the tiny surface projections to increase 
the traction necessary to safe driving. 

Another feature consists of a shaped 
bead protruding from the side of each rib 


ing area, vibrationless operating, and anti-lateral Master with Centi- to the adjacent groove to serve the dual 
skidding principles that have long been recog- pede Grip — Note purpose of preventing the retention of small 


nized as features of the corrugated tread tire; 
but in addition it adds the principle of anti-for- 
ward skid, which the corrugated tire always 
lacked. It was this important shortcoming that limited 
the use of corrugated tires to the front wheels of auto- 
mobiles prior to the advent of four-wheel brakes, and 
to their almost complete discontinuance since. 

The U. S. Master has seven closely positioned parallel 
circumferential ribs forming the wide and relatively flat 
tread surface. The non-skid portion is of unusual depth, 
and the total tread of exceptional thickness, thus pro- 


the De-Skidded Ribs 
and Nature of Road 
Contact Gripping 


stones that heretofore has stopped the use 
of narrow grooves and avoiding also the 
closing of the grooves when lateral forces 
are applied, thus reducing the side skid resistance. 

Practical tests on roads with various kinds of hazard- 
ous skidding conditions have been made in great numbers 
with the reported result that this new design permits 
stopping a car in two-thirds the distance required with 
ordinary non-skid tread designs and then without the 
swerving conditions that normally take place. 


(Continued on page 44) 














Sectional View Showing Groove Design of the New U. S. Royal Master 
Which Prevents Entrance of Stones of a Size That Would Normally Be 
Also Prevents Grooves from Closing up under Load 


Retained—This 


Ribs 


Are De- 
Skidded—This Feature Also Adds to the Flexibility of 
the Tire 


Tread Section Bent to Show How the 
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Granulated Rubber 


Method of Preparation and Practical Application 


or rubber compounds that can advantageously enter 
into various manufactures is well accomplished in a 
recently patented process.* 


The Process 


A specific procedure cited by the inventor follows. 
To about 250 pounds of ammonia-preserved latex of 
about 40% solids content is added, with stirring, about 
60 pounds of a 10% casein solution. The casein solution 
may be prepared by swelling dry casein in water, dis- 
solving it with strong ammonia water under heat to form 
ammonium caseinate, and diluting with water to 10% 
casein strength. 

The latex-caseinate mixture is preferably, though not 
necessarily, diluted with water so that its rubber content 
is less than 20%, as such practice tends to produce a 
smaller particle size in the resulting granulated rubber. 
To the mixture of latex and ammonium caseinate is then 
added with stirring a solution prepared by dissolving 
about five pounds of zinc chloride and about an ounce 
more or less of acetic acid in about 200 to 500 pounds 
of water. As the zinc chloride solution is being added, 
the mixture thickens and is finally completely flocculated. 
The flocculated rubber has a pH value of about 8.2. The 
slurry of rubber flocs is filter-pressed until a cake of 
about 60% to 70% solids content is reached. The cake 
is characterized by its crumbliness and tends to fall apart 
into a powder upon merely being rubbed between the 
fingers. Were it desired, however, it would lose this 
tendency and become nothing more than a mass of rub- 
ber. Upon removal of the cake from the press, it is 
preferably dusted with talc, zinc stearate, or other suit- 
able powder in the amount of preferably only about 1 to 
2%. The powder facilitates the comminution of the 
cake into particles or granules of the desired fineness and 
inhibits cohesion of the particles during handling, drying, 
and afterwards; so they are possessed of a free-flowing 
quality. The dusted cake is subjected to comminuting 
action in a suitable machine, for instance, in an Abbe 
rotary cutter, equipped at its outlet with a screen per- 
mitting discharge from the machine of only rubber par- 
ticles or granules of the desired fineness, for instance, 
particles or granules of 20 to 50, or even finer mesh. 


Te general objective of preparing granulated rubber 


Stabilizers 


In the foregoing example, rather than adding to the 
rubber latex a soluble caseinate as the insolubilizable 
hydrophilic stabilizer, one may add such others as the 
soluble albuminates, soaps, glue, etc., in appropriate 
amount. In any case the amount of hydrophilic stabilizer 
employed is preferably less than about 7%, based on the 
solids content of the latex, as such a small amount, par- 
ticularly when transformed to insolubilized condition, does 
not significantly affect the characteristics of the rubber 
with which it is associated. Various soluble salts of 





1United States patent No. 2,019,055, Oct. 29, 1935, Royce J. Noble, 
assignor to Heveatex Corp., Melrose, Mass. 


magnesium, calcium, zinc, aluminum, lead, etc., may be 
used as the flocculating agents for latex stabilized by the 
soluble caseinates, albuminates, soaps, etc. Examples of 
such salts are magnesium chloride, calcium chloride, cad- 
mium acetate, zinc chloride, zinc acetate, aluminum 
sulphate, lead chloride, and lead acetate. 

Preferred salts are those whose compounds with pro- 
teins, soap, etc., are most insoluble in water. Thus, for 
precipitating casein, calcium salts are less desirable than 
those of zinc, since only the mono-calcium caseinate is 
insoluble in water, while the di-calcium compound is 
soluble. While it is possible to use acids or acid salts as 
the flocculating agents, nevertheless they are considered 
inferior as the rubber flocs and the dry granulated rub- 
ber prepared therefrom have stronger cohesive tendency 
than when neutral salts are used. Indeed, it is found 
highly desirable to control flocculation of the latex so 
that the pH value of the flocs is not less than about 7. 

When flocculation of the rubber latex has been effected 
with zinc salts or the salts of other metals capable of 
forming an ammonia complex, and a redispersion of the 
resultant granulated rubber is to be effected, the granu- 
lated rubber is preferably kept undried as in hermetically 
sealed containers or in a suitably humidified atmosphere 
so that it may be able to undergo redispersion by mere 
contact with ammonia water. The various practices of 
the present invention can be carried out to best economi- 
cal advantage at rubber plantations where latex is ac- 
cumulated and brought to a central depot, since this does 
away with the transportation of water in those instances 
where substantially dry granulated rubber is being pro- 
duced and reduces greatly the amount of water to be 
transported in those instances where reversible granu- 
lated rubber is being produced. 


Size Control 


As already indicated, such granulated rubber is free- 
flowing in dry condition, and its manufacture can be 
controlled so that its size is finer than about 20 mesh. 
Indeed, the comminuting action to which the partially 
dried or filter-pressed mass of flocs is subjected may be 
such as to comport with a particle or granule size in the 
finished product falling within the range of about 50 to 100 
or even finer mesh. Such granulated rubber is substan- 
tially free from water-soluble ingredients which, if 
present in substantial amount, detract from the utility 
of the rubber. To insure perfect freedom of the finished 
product from water-soluble ingredients, the mass of rub- 
ber flocs may. be washed before or during filter-pressing 
or other water-extracting operation designed to bring 
the mass to the moisture content at which comminution 
or granulation can be satisfactorily performed. The 
insolubilized stabilizer which appears in the granulated 
rubber does not, as already indicated, impair its utility. 
It is, however, preferable to keep the insolubilized 
stabilizer content of the granulated rubber down as low 
as possible, say about 7%, based on the weight of dry 
rubber, as the upper limit. 
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The amount of insolubilized stabilizer in the finished 
product is only about 0.4% greater than the amount of 
stabilizer employed in the case of zinc caseinate, wherein 
the zinc content is 0.36%. The amount of insolubilized 
stabilizer formed from a given amount of soluble stabi- 
lizer would, of course, depend upon the particular floc- 
culating agent used. 


Manner of Use 


The substantially dry granulated rubber is valuable in 
making a wide variety of articles. To this end it not 
only lends itself to ready compounding with the usual 
rubber-compounding ingredients, but also to ready com- 
bination or mixture with fibrous and granular materials 
of all sorts. Granulated rubber may be molded under 
heat and pressure into various rubber articles, in which 
connection it may be preliminarily compounded with 
vulcanizing ingredients such as sulphur, zinc oxide, and 
accelerators of vulcanization, and with fillers, pigments, 
etc. It may also be molded into erasers, sponge rubbers, 
and similar soft or porous rubber articles. By virtue of 
the fine particle size of the granulated rubber, the com- 
pounding operation need be merely effecting a physical 
homogeneous mixture of such rubber with the com- 
pounding ingredients, as by tumbling in a drum or by 
stirring in a container. 

Compounding can be performed quickly in the simplest 
kind of apparatus and with low power consumption as 
against the prolonged mastication and high power re- 
quirements entailed in compounding the ordinary con- 
tinuous rubber masses of commerce on the usual heavy 
rubber mills. Such materials as powdered natural or 
synthetic resins, gums, waxes, asphalts, etc., may also be 
readily commingled in any desired amount with the 
granulated rubber prior to molding under heat and pres- 
sure. In this latter way one may arrive at thermoplastic 
compositions, that is, mixtures which may be softened 
markedly, or even melted under the application of mod- 
erate heat, for instance, temperatures ranging from 180° 
F. to 259° F. 

Applications 


Cellulose fiber, such as wood pulp and cotton, asbestos 
or other mineral fiber, wool and other animal fiber, gran- 
ulated cork, wood flour, etc., may be mixed with the 
granulated and, if desired, compounded rubber in the 
manufacture of molded or sheeted products. Abrasive 
granules such as emery, carborundum, etc., when mixed 
with the granulated compounded rubber, can be molded 
into abrasive wheels or similar abrasive tools. The 
granulated rubber can also be applied under suitable 
pressure to the surface of rubber and other articles to 
impart so-called matt finishes. 

The granulated rubber can be quickly dissolved in 
rubber solvents, such as benzol, to produce rubber ce- 
ments. The granulated rubber can also be incorporated 
into water-slushed, paper-making stock in the beater 
engine, and the mixture formed on a paper-making ma- 
chine into sheet material which, after suitable calender- 
ing, is serviceable as artificial leather, gasket material, 
flooring, etc. The foregoing are simply illustrative of 
the many uses to which the dry granulated rubber may 
be put. 


Rubber Dispersions 


The reversible granulated rubber can also be used in 
any of the foregoing ways. It has the additional highly 


valuable attribute that it need only be treated with am- 
monia water to be converted into a water-dispersed or 
liquid binder which, when dried, forms a continuous 
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mass. For instance, after it has been mixed with fibers 
or other materials and the mixture formed into sheets, 
all that one need do to effect the desired bonding of the 
fibers or other materials with rubber is to treat the sheets 
with ammonia water and then dry them. It is, of course, 
possible to treat the reversible granulated rubber with 
ammonia water to put it in water-dispersed condition 
before mixing with rubber-compounding ingredients, 
fiber, or the various other materials mentioned. 

Rather than compounding the granulated rubber, it is 
possible to compound the rubber latex from which the 
granulated rubber is derived. In other words, vulcaniz- 
ing ingredients, fillers, pigments, etc., may be compounded 
with the rubber latex before it is flocculated so that the 
resulting granulated rubber will be in suitably com- 
pounded condition. 

Materials such as montan wax, gilsonite, or other hard 
waxes, resins, bitumens, or the like, which do not mark- 
edly enhance the cohesiveness of the partially de-watered 
or filter-pressed rubber flocs may also be added to the 
latex before it is flocculated. These materials may be 
added either in pulverulent or water-dispersed condition. 





New Non-Skid Principle 


(Continued from page 42) 


Theory of Skid Prevention 


Mr. Hawkes explains that the development of this tire 
was based on the finding that, when on a wet pavement, 
tires ride on a thin film of water which acts as a lubri- 
cant, and there is little resistance to skidding until this 
film has been broken and the tread rubber permitted to 
come into actual contact with the road surface, and fur- 
ther that the large massive anti-skid patterns of ordinary 
tread designs trap this film of moisture because the dis- 
tance of travel to escape is too great. The design ele- 
ments must be small and of a character that will break 
and wipe aside the lubricating film so that the tread , 
rubber will come into intimate and effective contact with 
the road surface itself. 





Uses for Rubber 
(Continued fram page 34) 


suitable for printing upon, being finished by a peculiar 
process, do not possess, as they do not require, some of the 
qualities which are desirable in heavier goods 

This composition has been already subjected to chemical 
analysis, to thorough and practical tests by men of science 
and by the government of the United States. In now pre- 
senting it to the public, the subscriber invites the most 
searching investigation, and the most severe trial. 

CHARLES GOODYEAR. 
New York, October, 1844. 


Would it be possible to exhibit more clearly the distinct 
conception he had, even at that early day, of the importance 
of his discovery, or to have given a better forecast of the 
uses to which it might be applied? 

CHARLES GoopyEAR, JR. 

Newton, Mass., June 22, 1886. 





Motp AND Press PLaTteE TREATMENT. The Rubber 
Service Laboratories Co., Nitro, W. Va., requests us to 
call to the attention of our readers that the formula for 
a mold lubricant given on page 33 of our November 1, 
1935, issue is a patented composition under United States 


patent No. 2,009,028. 
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Effect of Oxygen 
Absorbers in Rubber’ 


A. A. Somerville” 
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Fig. 1. Effect of Benzoyl Peroxide in a Carbon Black 
Stock 


HE following concludes the most interesting article 
on the effect of oxygen absorbers in rubber begun 
in our February issue. 


Effect of Oxygen Absorber with Added Oxidizing Agent 


The flex-cracking tendency of a stock may be pur- 
posely increased by the addition of a substance which 
can liberate oxygen. Benzoyl peroxide is a suitable or- 
ganic material. It has a slight retarding effect on the 
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Fig. 2. Effect of Pyrogallol-Ethanolamine in Presence of 
Benzoyl Peroxide 


rate of cure, but increases the modulus somewhat and 
the flex-cracking tendency markedly, presumably because 
of liberation of oxygen within the rubber. Now if a 
pyrogallol-ethanolamine mixture is added to the stock 
containing benzoyl peroxide, the effect of the latter is 
almost completely eliminated and the stock shows little 





1 Reprinted from Ind, Eng. Chem., Jan., 1936, pp. 11-17. Paper presented 
at the meeting of the Division of Rubber Chemistry of the A. C. Sus 
Akron, O., Sept. 30 and Oct. 1, 1935. 

2R. T. Vanderbilt Co., 230 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 








TABLE 1. Errect oF BENZOYL PEROXIDE WITH OR WITHOUT 
OXYGEN ABSORBER 


B F G 
Smoked sheets........ 100 100 100 
BOCRTIC ACHE h6 666104 4 4 + 
Pe CAO ho Seka aeeas 2 2 2 
Dine “ORIse ck os 50s 5 5 5 
(Cathoen Black ...< 2.2. 15 45 45 
OS lee 3 3 3 
CMOS pb wienn der unk se 1 1 1 
AgeRite Powder ...... 1 1 1 
Benzoyl peroxide ..... 2 2 
PYSOGENOL  .9s0scesee- 1 
Ethanolamine ........ 0.5 
ORES. etn ee seals 161 163 164.5 
Tensile Properties* 
Press Cures 
at 274° F. 
Cisé"'C.) -a b c a b rg a b c 
Min. 
15..:-. 820 3320 630 320 §=1305 570 830 2710 560 
S0;.,.. Tass 4520 605 1195 4190 635 1530 4530 610 
Roses. A5D 4850 580 1655 4640 590 1820 4850 595 


60.... 1835 4860 550 2030 4870 565 2000 4810 570 


hme . 2010 4750 530 2370 4680 500 2170 4870 550 
120.... 2080 4570 515 2700 4570 450 2240 4700 530 
Flex-Crack Rating, 50,000, 100,000, and 150,000 sion on 
DeMattia Machine 
80; 1 2 3 1 K | 7 0 1 2 
ee 0 2 3 1 3 5 0 0 2 
7 ee 0 2 3 1 2 5 0 2 3 
120. 1 2 5 10 10 10 0 0 ys 
Total. 2 #8 14 13 19-27 0 3 9 





*a=stress at 300%, pounds per square inch; b=tensile strength, 
pounds per square inch; ¢ = elongation at break, per cent. 


TaBLe 2. Errect oF INCREASED CARBON BLACK WITH OR WITHOUT 
OXYGEN ABSORBER 
B H I 





Smoked sheets 100 100 100 
Stearic acid ...... ae 4 6 
Lig RY eae 2 2 2 
pS 5 5 5 
SED eecticécuwanes 3 3 3 
rer errs ee 1 1 1 
Carton. black 2.000 45 60 60 
AgeRite Powder ...... l 1 I 
PROORRI © .6cn0se cee es a 75 
Ethanolamine ........ se 0.5 
RUNGE) wruiow.ee Gaus ome 161 178 179.25 


Tensile Properties* 
Press Cures 
F. 


at 274° 
(134° C.) a b c 2 b a b c 

Min 
S525... 820 3320 630 1175 3520 600 1360 361¢ 600 
re io 4520 605 1885 4200 555 1870 4150 570 
45... i7%5 4850 580 2380 4250 510 2250 4250 525 
60.... 1835 4860 550 257 4250 470 2380 4220 500 
90.... 2010 4750 530 2950 4110 420 2560 4106 440 
$20...<.. 280 - 457 555 3130 4001 375 2660 3990 425 

Flex-Crack Rating, 50,000, 100,000, and 150,000 Flexures on 
DeMattia Machine 

30 1 2 2 a 7 0 0 2 
Siaverevs 0 v4 1 3 5 0 0 1 
60 0 2 3 1 3 5 0 1 1 
120 1 2 5 10 10 10 0 é 8 
Total 2 8 14 14 20 27 0 7 12 





*a=stress at 300%, pounds per square inch; b=—tensile strength, 
pounds per square inch; c = elongation at break, per cent. 
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Fig. 5. 


more tendency to crack than if 
benzoyl peroxide had not been 
added. This artificial produc- 
tion of increased cracking ten- 
dency and its correction by the 
addition of an oxygen-absorber 
tends to corroborate the theory 
that dissolved and/or adsorbed 
oxygen plays an important part 
in flex-cracking. 

The data in Table 1 show the 
effect of benzoyl peroxide with 
and without an oxygen absorb- 
er. These results are shown 
graphically in Figures 1 and 2. 


Increased Carbon Black and 
Flex-Cracking 


Carbon black is the only 
known reenforcing filler which 
produces high resistance to 
abrasion. Attempts to 


loading beyond the present 


45 to 50% on the rubber have 
articles such as tire treads, on account of the increased 
to flex-crack 
vice. The antioxidants in present commercial use, while 
capable of exerting a considerable reduction in the crack- 
ing tendency, are not strong enough to allow further sub- 


tendency of the compounds 


increase 


Effect of Different Sulphur Ratios 


Low-Sulphur Stock 
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the 
commercial 


Oxygen Absorber 


carbon blacl 


been unsuccessful for 


in ser- 


oxygen absorber to the 60% black stock. 
dosage of are shown graphically in Figures 3 and 4. 


stantial increases in the carbon 
black ratio. 

If an oxygen absorber such 
as pyrogallol-ethanolamine is 
used together with the anti- 
oxidant, the tendency to flex- 
crack is so diminished that 
substantial carbon black in- 
creases may be made without 
incurring excessive cracking. 
This fact may be of some im- 
portance to the tire industry 
which is continually seeking 
greater abrasive resistance in 
tread compounds. The results 
given in Table 2 on compounds 
B, H, and J show the effect on 
flex-cracking of 60 parts of car- 
bon black as compared with 45 
per 100 parts of rubber and 
also the effect of adding an 
These results 


Relation of Sulphur Ratio to Flex-Cracking 


One of the objections to carbon black compounds of 
the low-sulphur type has been their increased tendency 
to flex-crack. This has tended to restrict the application 
of such compounds to articles which are not severely 
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cause the tendencies to 


retard flex - cracking 








deterioration and_ sul- 

phur bloom both increase when the sulphur ratio is 
raised. The addition of higher proportions of antioxi- 
dant does not usually bring the cracking tendency of a 
low-sulphur stock down to the same level as that of 
a normal-sulphur compound. This, however, can be 
accomplished by the use of an oxygen absorber with 
the antioxidant. 

Compounds J, B, K, and L (Table 3) show the effect 
of high and low sulphur, as compared with normal sul- 
phur, on flex-cracking, and also the effect of an oxygen 
absorber in the low-sulphur compound. The low-sulphur 
compound containing antioxidant plus oxygen absorber 
has practically the same flex-crack rating as the normal 
sulphur compound containing antioxidant, but no oxygen 
absorber. These results are shown graphically in figures 
5. 6.-and 7. 


3A, M. Neal and A. J. Northam, Ind. Ens. Chem., 23, 1449 (1931). 


and also that the more 
strongly they are able to absorb oxygen the greater is 
their retarding effect, would be difficult to explain on 
any other basis. The mechanism of the reaction, how- 
ever, is obscure and is further complicated by the fact 
that the oxygen absorbers develop their full effect only in 
the presence of a catalytic antioxidant. As a working 
hypothesis it may be assumed that the oxygen absorber 
removes dissolved or absorbed oxygen within the rubber 
before and during vulcanization, while the antioxidant 
protects the rubber surface against atmospheric oxygen 
during service. It is realized that this hypothesis does 
not explain every fact connected with the use of oxygen 
absorbers to complete satisfaction and will doubtless be 
subject to change or modification as practical experience 
with these agents accumulates. In the meantime it is be- 
lieved that a practical commercial means of greatly re- 
tarding the flex-cracking tendency of rubber goods has 
been developed. 





The Institution of the Rubber Industry 
(Continued from page 41) 


Works, Ltd., Chairman, Hertfordshire Rubber Co., Ltd. ; 
D. E. L. Zorn, Zorn & Leigh Hunt. 

DRAFTING CoMMITTEE: Dr. S. 
Rogers, B. D. Porritt, Dr. D. F. Twiss. 


Mutual Benefit 


Whilst the Institution is in the main working in the 
interests of the individual by giving him an opportunity 
of meeting others, learning what they are doing, and 
making him feel that he is part of a great and vital 
Industry rather than a unit in a factory, the employer 
also benefits in view of the fact that the Institution forms 
a common platform upon which all branches of the 
Industry may meet under amicable and congenial circum- 
stances. 

The Institution affords employers the opportunity of 
bringing forward any wishes they may desire to express 


>. 


Pickles, Herbert 


in the general interests of the Industry. It also affords 
an opportunity for suppliers of plant and materials to 
meet on common ground the technical man connected 
with the Rubber Manufacturing Industry. 

The growth and importance of the I.R.I. will gradually 
bring to the realization of the general public the 
importance of the British Rubber Industry, and assist it 
to obtain its rightful place amongst other basic industries. 

It will be appreciated that every step the Institution 
has taken has been logical. The best and most public- 
spirited in the Industry have been attracted to its service, 
and whilst many of the benefits of the Institution can be 
obtained by those who are not active supporters, the 
writer feels confident that in course of time there will 
not be an individual who has the well-being of the 
Industry at heart who can offer any reasonable argument 
for the withholding of his cooperation. 
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Editorials 


Social Security 


ORE than twenty years ago Henry Ford volun- 
M tarily established a policy of $5 per day minimum 
then 
good pay for the average skilled worker and was un- 
He was quite universally 


wage. Such an amount was considered 
heard of for the unskilled. 
criticized on the theory that such a precedent would un- 
settle labor generally. 

Mr. Ford also rather urgently 
standards of living and of thrift among his employes. For 
this he was made the object of much comment center- 
ing about the autocratic injustice of tampering with the 
personal and family affairs of an employe. 

Now all employers are required by law to assume a 
definite responsibility for the worker’s future welfare 
and to some extent for his personal thrift. What it will 
ultimately cost, how effectively it will serve its intended 
purpose, and what unforeseen and undesirable by-prod- 


encouraged certain 


ucts it may create are yet to be revealed. 

All workmen’s compensation laws are a type of Social 
Security measures. That they have benefited unfortu- 
nate workers directly is well known. That they have 
indirectly improved the working conditions in practically 
all plants is also a recognized fact. An unfortunate and 
as yet unsolved by-product, however, is the difficult situ- 
ation with which a physically unsound individual or one 
that is sound but over forty-five years of age is con- 
fronted when seeking employment. 

All Social Security regulations should keep in mind 
Mr. Ford’s definition that people want security of op- 
portunity, not a guaranty that someone will throw bread 
and money into their windows every morning. 





Congressional Intelligence 


T no time in the history of the United States prior 
A to the present administration has our Federal Con 
gress ever been so quantitatively prolific in legis- 

lative activities which so intimately and directly affect 
the operating and fiscal interests of industry. Laws that 
have been passed, amendments and bills that are now 
pending, and others that currently are being drawn under 
the various classifications of labor regulations, old age 
pensions, social security reforms, agricultural adjust- 
ments, price discrimination restrictions, neutrality impo- 
stipulate so directly 


sitions, relief measures, etc., etc., 
what industry shall or shall not do with respect to the 
conduct of its business that executives are compelled to 
divert a major portion of their attention and influence 
to the prevention of further hastily enacted legislation 


that apparently revels in economic experimentation at 
the direct expense of sound business principles and, in- 
directly, at that of the popular welfare. 

Heretofore business men, in the main, have been too 
engrossed in the directional requirements of their own 
businesses to concern themselves about legislative details. 
Some, of course, have always been in the habit of giving 
attention to occasional bills that are specifically related to 
Now, however, all business 
men are confronted with the necessity of concerning 


their own type of business. 


themselves about the current legislative activities because 
a majority of present measures arrange to attack the in- 
dustrial cash drawer with such generosity to their re- 
spective purposes that the additive effect threatens to 
pyramid business right out of existence via the red-figure 
route. Added to this rather important detail is a further 
line of very questionable and mutually handicapping con- 
siderations having to do with the hours, pay, job security, 
and future welfare of the worker and how he must not 
deal with his employer; also plans restricting the solici- 
tation of business, and matters affecting the price struc- 
ture. 

Weighty and involved governmental problems of this 
reformation character, while for the most part timely, 
must be given patient, practical, exhaustive, and non- 
partisan contemplation to avoid economic dislocations of 
an unsuspected and retarding variety, which haste and 
immature action will inevitably promote. Congressional 
issues of the past three years in themselves provide the 
provocation and the necessity of the tempering judgment 
and influence of the business executive, schooled in the 
value of charting a course on the basis of fact, and 
avoiding the certain pitfalls of preferential and senti- 
mental influences. 

How to become fully and impartially conversant with 
the voluminous legislative issues in the first place, and 
how to keep an up-to-date familiarity with the rapidly 
moving present status and scheduled future activities of 
representatives and senators as individuals, as commit- 
tees, and as official legislative branches of the government 
at Washington, and yet have time for the administration 
of business is a question of substantial moment to those 
business administrators. 

It is entirely with the idea of making a helpful sug- 
gestion in this particular that Congressional Intelligence, 
Inc., 1731 H St., N. W., Washington, D. C., is recom- 
mended as being worthy of the rubber executives’ in- 
quiry. 


hOWM! Trrterd 
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Rubber Chemists Are Doing 


Homogeneous Vulcanization' 


HE electrical method for the homo- 

geneous vulcanization of rubber 
goods previously referred to in this 
journal’ is further explained by the au- 
thor as follows. The Leduc electrical 
method of homogeneous vulcanization 
is based on the phenomena of viscosity 
and dielectrical hysteresis brought into 
play when a dielectric is placed in an 
alternating electrical field, as between 
the armatures of a condenser supplied 
by a high frequency current. These 
phenomena taking place in the mole- 
cule itself guarantee absolute homo- 
geneity of heating in a uniform elec- 
trical field. They vary with different 
factors: namely, the nature of the di- 
electric, intensity of electrical field, fre- 
quency of the electrical field, etc. 

A mix containing 5% zinc oxide and 
3% sulphur, for instance, heats very 


1 Rev, gén. caoutchouc, Nov., 1935, pp. 3-7. 
2 Feb. 1, 1936, p. 44. 


Henri Ledue 


rapidly in an electrical field with fre- 
quency corresponding to waves of 20 
to 30 meters, that is a frequency of 
15,000,000 to 10,000,000. This method 
seems peculiarly suited to the produc- 
tion of all kinds of sponge rubber 
which takes place with remarkable ease 
and regularity; the curing of a block, 
no matter how large, requires but min- 
utes instead of hours as formerly. 
The apparatus and the procedure are 
very simple. The mass to be cured is 
placed into a heat insulated box of 
about the shape and size ,of the piece 
desired to obtain. The box is placed 
between the electrodes of the con- 
denser through which it is only neces- 
sary to send the high frequency cur- 
rents. The same apparatus is useful 
for vulcanizing molded goods when the 
mold in many cases can serve as elec- 
trode. Belting and matting in long 
lengths are cured upon a metal drum 
with cloth between the layers, the 


whole being well bandaged. The drum 
is surrounded by a thin metal sheet 
rolled in the shape of a cylinder con- 
centric to the drum. In this way the 
goods to be cured are within an an- 
nular condenser of which the armatures 
are respectively the drum and the sheet 
of metal. The method is also very use- 
ful for vulcanizing rubber covered rolls, 
hitherto an interminable operation, but 
now taking only a brief time. Vulcan- 
ization of insulated wire and cable, la- 
tex sponge rubber, and many other 
rubber goods are claimed to be pro- 
duced advantageously by the method 

The composition of a mix affects the 
rate of heating; consequently to use 
the system one should determine the 
rate of heating of the different parts 
of an article to be cured before com- 
pounding. Thus selection of accelera- 
tors for a tire depends not only on the 
different parts as tread, wall, cushion, 
but also the heating each requires. 





Determination of True Free Sulphur in Vuleanized Rubber’ 


A Modification of the Thiocyanate Method 


Syukusaburo Minatoya,’ Itiro Ace,’ and Idumi Nagai 


ig IS well known that the acetone ex- 
tract of vulcanized rubber contains 
not only free sulphur, but in some cases 
also certain sulphur compounds which 
can be converted into sulphate by oxi- 
dation. Davis and Foucar* proposed a 
method to determine the true free sul- 
phur contained in acetone extract of 
vulcanized rubber, as follows: 

“The sample of the rubber stock is 
extracted by acetone as usual, the ace- 
tone is driven off from the extract, and 
the dried mass is heated under a reflux 


1Ind. Eng. Chem. (Analytical Ed.), Nov. 15, 
1935, pp. 414-16. 

? Rubber Laboratory, Heisen Trading Co., Ogu, 
Tokvo, Japan. 

8 Electrotechnical Laboratory, 
Communications, Tokyo, Japan. 

*C. Davis and L. J. Foucar, J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 
31, 100 (1912); W. A. Caspari, ‘“‘India-Rubber 
Laboratory Practice,” p. 116, London, Macmil- 
lan Co., 1914. 

5 A. Castiglioni, Z. anal. Chem., 91, 32 (1932); 
Rubber Chem. Tech., 6, 412 (1933). 

* Landolt-Bérnstein, “Physikalisch-Chemische 
Tabellen,” Auflage 5, Bd. 1, S. 729, Berlin, 
Julius Springer, 1923. 


Department of 


condenser with alcohol and a small 
lump of potassium cyanide. The free 
sulphur contained in the extract is con- 
verted into potassium thiocyanate. The 
solid cyanide remaining is removed, 
and alcohol is driven off by evapora- 
tion. The residue is treated with water, 
and a slight excess of nitric acid and 
some iron alum are added. The char- 
acteristic blood-red coloration of ferric 
thiocyanate appears. Titration is then 
carried out with a standard solution of 
silver nitrate until the red color disap- 


pears.” 
In applying this method, however, 
difficulty was always found in that 


some of the potassium cyanide used for 
the conversion of free sulphur into the 
form of thiocyanate goes into solution, 
rendering the end point of the final ti- 
tration indistinct. To eliminate this 
difficulty, a modification was proposed 
by Castiglioni,® consisting of shaking 
the mixture of cyanide and thiocyanate 


with a 20% solution of formaldehyde 
to convert the cyanide into glycolic 
acid and hexamethylene_ tetramine, 
neither of which is considered to have 
any influence upon the final titration. 

The present authors, however, found 
that there was much left to be desired 
in Castiglioni’s method, because suffi- 
cient cyanide always remained unre- 
acted to render the end point of the 
titration indistinct, and they were led 
to the idea that it is better to eliminate 
the cyanide completely by the use of 
a suitable solvent. Acetone was found 
eminently suitable for this purpose. It 
does not dissolve potassium cyanide to 
any appreciable extent, but at 22° C. 
dissolves 17.2% of its weight of potas- 
sium thiocyanate.’ 

The authors’ results show that ace- 
tone is a suitable solvent for removing 
cyanide and giving a distinct end point 
to the titration of thiocyanate with the 
solution of silver nitrate. From this 
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fact, the method proposed by Davis 
and Foucar may be successfully modi- 
fied and the difficulty of indistinct end 
point eliminated. 


Procedure of Modified Method 


Heat the dried acetone extract of 
vulcanized rubber for half an hour with 
25 cc. of absolute alcohol and a small 


lump of potassium cyanide under a re- 
flux condenser on a water bath, distill 
off the solvent, shake the dried mass 
with about 30 cc. of acetone for a few 
minutes, remove the 
due by filtration, and wash with ace- 
After evaporating the filtrate on 
dissolve the dried sub- 
of water, add 5 cc. 


undissolved resi- 
tone. 
the water bath, 
stance with 50 cc. 
of 30% nitric acid and a few drops of 
5% solution of ferric nitrate; shake the 
solution vigorously, and titrate with 
0.1 N solution of silver nitrate until the 
blood-red coloration of ferric thiocya- 
nate has disappeared. 

Calculate the free sulphur content in 
the original rubber sample according 
the following: 


to 


Percentage of free sulphur = 
0.003206 X cc. of 0.1 N AgNOs 


solution used for titration 
100 





weight of sample (grams) 





Bridgwater on “DuPrene” 
MEETING of the Society of Chem- 
ical Industry, American Section, 

was held February 21 at The Chemists’ 

Club, 52 E. 41st St., New York, N. Y. 

Robert J. Moore was the chairman. 

The guest speaker, E. R. Bridgwater, 

of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 

Inc., Wilmington, Del., spoke on the 

“Economics of Synthetic Rubber.” 

Concerning this most interesting topic 

he observed that physicists and chem- 

ists find the synthesis of rubber-like 
materials an intriguing scientific prob- 
lem because until recently no one had 
succeeded in producing a highly polym- 
erized product with the mechanical 
properties of natural rubber and a sim- 
ilar structure as revealed by X-ray 
analysis. Synthetic rubber is a prime 
military necessity to the political heads 
of European nations because of the 
probability of imports of raw materials 
being shut off in the event of war 
The manufacture of synthetic rubber is 
watched by owners of crude rubber 
plantations who feel it a threat to their 
profit making plans. But these inter- 
ests do not justify the substitution of 
synthetic rubber “DuPrene,’” made by 
the polymerization of chloroprene, for 
rubber produced cheaply and 
efficiently by the rubber tree. Rather, 
the justification lies in the fact that 

“DuPrene’™ is more resistant to oxida- 

tion, to oils, and to chemicals harmful 

to natural rubber, and consequently it 
is better adapted to many industrial 


natural 


uses 


2 Trade mark registered. 
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A. C. 8. Rubber Division Meetings 





Los Angeles Group—February 4 Meeting 


Los Angeles Group 

HE Los Angeles Group, Rubber Di- 

vision, A.C.S., held a meeting Febru- 
ary 4, with a record attendance of 92 
members and guests, among whom was 

R. Keltner, heat engineer, The B. F. 
Goodrich Co., Akron, O. 

A series of interesting and informa- 
tive ten-minute talks were given by the 
following members: E. J. Weinheimer, 
Western Dri-Cure Mold Co., “Molds 
for Retreading Work;” Dick Richards, 
“The History of the Oliver Tire & Rub- 
ber Co. of San Francisco;” J. W. Hetz- 
er, Keaton Tire & Rubber Co., “The 
New Keaton Tire Skiver;” and F. W. 
Beck, National Equipment Sales Co., 
“The Peco Tire Slotter and _ Rib 
Groover” with exhibit. R. A. Buckley, 
engineer, General Electric Co., gave an 
illustrated lecture on “The Science of 
Seeing.” 

A lamp, an ash tray, and a photo al- 
bum donated by Howard Parkerton, 
Farrel-Birmingham Co., were won as 
door prizes, respectively, by V. M. Bur- 
rows, Darnell Corp.; P. Ritter, United 
States Rubber Co.; and Francis Keefe, 
Southwestern Rubber Co. 

The accompanying photograph of the 
group meeting was taken by John Dur- 


fee, Pacific Hard Rubber Co., who 


drove eleven miles, developed the plate, 
made a print, and returned to display it 
before the meeting adjourned. This 
performance should give Mr. Durfee a 
professional rating. 


Boston Group 

HE Boston Group, Rubber Division, 

A. C. S., held a meeting at The Uni- 
versity Club, 40 Trinity Place, Boston, 
Mass., February 18. The usual large 
attendance was distinctly lessened by 
reason of the very inclement weather. 
However, the one hundred persons 
present were well repaid by the inter- 
esting program presented under the 
chairman, J. T. Blake, research chemist, 
Simplex Wire & Cable Co., Cambridge, 
Mass. This program comprised two 
talks. 

The first was on “Rubber-like Sul- 
phur Polymers,” by Dr. J. C. Patrick, 
of the Thiokol Corp., Yardville, N. J. 
The paper elicited much interest, stimu- 
lating questions and chemical discus- 
sion of the reactions involved. 

The second paper of the evening, 
“The Manufacture of Golf Balls,” by 
G. E. Long and TI. S. Black, of the 
United States Rubber Co., Providence, 
R. I., was illustrated by motion pictures 
and proved very instructive, 





Some Physical Properties of Isoprene ' 


URE isoprene has been prepared for 
the purpose of measuring its entropy 
and free energy and thereby determin- 
ing its thermodynamic relation to rub- 


ber. The isoprene was made by the 
cracking of dipentene and was _ puri- 
fied by three successive distillations 


through an efficient 40-bulb fractionat- 
ing column. A fraction boiling within 
a range of about 0.01° C. was obtained. 
The purity of this fraction was of the 
fifth (or highest) order on the scale of 
Swietoslawski as determined by the 
difference, 0.002° C., between the tem- 
peratures of boiling and condensation. 
Some of the physical constants of this 
fraction are as follows: 


EE iy, 8 OPES eee ree 34.076 
Change of boiling point with pressure 

ye ee eh eer ere re 0.0383 
yl a ey Oh rere ibout 14¢ 
Density at 20° C. (g. per ml.)........ 0.6805 


Refractive index, #™p...... ccccsces 1.42160 
Change of refractive index with tem- 
CS CU EOD occas sense nie 0.000663 
Molecular refraction (from  Lorenz- 
OY ee i | 


When the isoprene was stored at a 
temperature of about 8° C. over a period 
of days, it was observed to undergo a 
progressive change as indicated by 
increases in density, refractive index, 
boiling point, difference between boil- 
ing and condensation temperatures, 
and rate of change of boiling point 
with pressure. This change is doubt- 
less due to polymerization and will 
necessitate the use of freshly distilled 
samples in the determinations of heat 
capacity and heat of combustion from 
which the thermodynamic constants 
are to be derived. 


1 National Bureau of Standards Tech. News 
Bull., No. 226, Feb., 1936, p. 15. 
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New Machines and Appliances 


Continuous Vuleanizer 
HE machine pictured accomplishes 
continuous vulcanization of all materi- 

als produced in long lengths formerly 
cured in large hydraulic presses. It also 
efficiently replaces the method of curing 
roll stocks on drums in vulcanizing 
kettles. This machine comprises a pres- 
sure band sufficiently firm and also able 
to withstand the strain of continually 
moving and applying adequate pressure 
against sheet rubber flooring, for ex- 
ample, to cure it as it passes around the 
curing drum. 

The machine operates with extraordi- 
nary economy as regards the use of 
steam. Floor space is conserved, and 
less power is required than in the case 
of an hydraulic press for similar work. 
Hydraulic power is applied to the pres- 
sure band and can be regulated accord- 
ing to requirements. 

The latest improvement on this ma- 
chine is an electric motor drive which 
permits the roll of cured stock to be 
run out upward or downward so that 
only a minimum time is required for 
changing the vulcanizing drums. The 
machine is supplied in widths up to two 
meters (78 inches). It is driven by a 
regulating motor as the operating speed 
must be adjusted to the curing time. 
Hermann Berstorff Maschinenbau-An- 
stalt G.m.b.H. 


New Hydraulic Press 

HE press illustrated is a self-con- 

tained hydraulic power unit using oil 
as the fluid medium. It is designed 
especially for plastics and rubber mold- 
ing operations. Its capacity is 140 tons, 
platens 60 by 30 inches. Two 8-inch 
diameter rams working in the cylinders 
provide 150 pounds’ pressure per square 
inch over the platen area. 

The top crosshead, which also serves 
as an oil reservoir, has a stcel bedplate 
on the top surface, on which is 
mounted the variable displacement 
pump with its driving motor. Ina re- 








FARREL 








Farrel-Birmingham Enclosed Press 


cess in the face of the top crosshead 
are mounted steam and_ hydraulic 
gages, behind a protective shatter- 
proof glass. The gage enclosure has 
a white enameled interior, and the 
gages are made easily visible to the 
press operator by indirect lighting. 
Rolled steel side slabs are incorporated 
in this press as tension members be- 
tween top and bottom crossheads, in- 
stead of the conventional tie rods. The 
side slabs are machined to receive cor- 
responding lugs on the top and bottom 
crossheads, and adjustment is provided 
by means of patented adjustable tap- 
ered keys. Between top and bottom 
steam platens and the top and moving 
crossheads, ventilated grids are placed 
to lessen heat transfer between the 
platens and the crosshead. 

Only one valve is used to operate 
the press. Maximum pressure adjust- 
ment of the variable displacement 
pump is effected by simple manipula- 
tion of the control handwheel on the 





pump. Once this pressure adjustment 
has been set for the correct value for 
a particular operation, it requires no 
further attention. All component parts 
of this press not functional in its op- 
eration are enclosed, although readily 
accessible for inspection and mainte- 
nance. Farrel-Birmingham Co., Inc., 
Ansonia, Conn. 


Improved Drum Spreader 
TMHE machine pictured is a 

French development 
spreading and doubling 
latex compositions. The following ad- 
vantages are cited for this machine. 
There is rapid drying by contact of the 
fabric in passing around the steam 
drum where it is dried under constant 
tension in both directions by control- 
lable temperature. Considerably less 
floor required, and_ shorter 
aprons are needed if these are used. 
‘Tension on the fabric under treatment 
is subject to variations due to consecu- 
tive wetting and drying and to the fact 
that the outgoing roll of fabric dimin- 
ishes during operation while the incom- 
ing one increases. These causes of 
variable tension are corrected and con- 
trolled by a constant speed starting 
drive from which radiates a series of 
traction or braking devices all ad- 
justable and having a degree of flexi- 
bility adapted to the needs of uniform 
operation. 

The spreading mechanism is adjust- 
able for handling latex mixes of various 
degrees of concentration. The scraper 
is variable as to length, depth, and in- 
clination. 

The possibility of effecting doubling 
on the same spreader is one of the facil- 
ities offered by the use of latex. This 
operation requires the addition of a sec- 


recent 
designed for 
fabrics with 


Space is 


ond cylinder opposite that visible at the 
highest point of the machine. This unit 
is usually placed above the main frame, 
the profile of which it extends. Lescuyer 
& Villeneuve. 

















Berstorff Continuous Vulcanizing Machine 


Drum Drying Spreader 
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Telescopic Vacuum Expander—Model 32 
Telesecopie Vacuum 
Expanders 
THE National Rubber Machinery Co., 

Akron, O., recently added to its line 
of Model 32 telescopic vacuum ex- 
panders the giant-size machine, Model 
32-4, for farm tractor and heavy-duty 
bus truck tires. This expander operates 
according to the same principle, de- 
scribed below, as Models 32-1 and 32-2, 
but is larger and heavier, being oper- 
ated with 250 pounds’ hydraulic pres- 
sure instead of 75 and 100, and accom- 
modates all tires of 20- to 42-inch rim di- 
ameters with outside diameters up to 65 
inches. Not only is it adapted to the 
expansion of flat and undercut drum 
built but also for opening the 
beads of heavy-duty core built tires for 
the purpose of inserting curing bags. 

Reference to the accompanying bi- 
sectional diagram will reveal the outer 
structure as well as the inner operat- 
ing principle of this line of Model 32 
expanders. The dome top, carrying the 
upper interchangeable bead adapter 
ring, is hinged on the back side and is 
opened and closed automatically by 
means of air pistons at either side 
of the machine. With the dome in open 
position the green flat tire A is placed 
on the bottom adapter ring, and the 
top of the expander lowered to close 
position by release of foot valve. The 
four-way hydraulic valve is now turned 
to position which admits water under 
the piston to raise the ram B. When 
the top bead contacts with the upper 
adapter ring, the vacuum line is opened 
Exhausting the vacuum chamber C ex- 
pands the tire and also lifts the ram 
with the bottom bead. 

The ram is stopped at the prope: 
point for inserting the curing bag. The 
bag is now inserted through the opnen- 
ing in the top of the expander. Then 
the hydraulic is again applied, which 
further raises the ram and forces the 
beads together, thus adjusting and cen- 
A few seconds in this con- 


tires, 


tering the bag. 
dition causes the fabric to turn around 
the bead reenforcement. The vacuum is 
now released, the ram lowered, the ex- 


pander top opened, and the shaped tire 
removed. 

In this type of expander two outstand- 
ing advantages accrue to the tire it- 
self: first, atmospheric pressure applies 
to the inside of the tire from bead to 
bead, not just the tread region, which 
permits all of the cords in the tire to 
take a comfortable natural position, not 
a distorted one, when the vacuum is 
applied; and second, the bead adapters 
are so designed as to guard each bead 
against damage while the curing bag is 
being inserted. 

Another addition to the National line 
of telescopic expanders is the new elec- 
trically operated machine, known as 
Model 35, designed especially for small 
rim diameter, large cross-section drum 
built tires. The principle of operation 
is similar to that of the Model 32, ex- 
cept for the motor operation to open 
and close the machine, which is prac- 
tically automatic and much faster than 
with the larger hydraulic operated ma- 
chines. This expander is readily adapt- 
ed to various rim sizes by changing a 
“bayonet lock” type quick lock sealing 


ring, the same as done on the larger 
Model 32 expanders. 
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Tire Building Drum!‘ 
IVOTED-SEGMENT collapsible 


drums for building endless inexten- 
sible-edge bands such as those for 
forming pneumatic tire casings com- 
monly have four segments comprising 
one pair of underlapping and one pair 
of overlapping pivotally mounted in 
couples at opposite ends of a support- 
ing spider attached to the drum shaft, 
and collapsed or expanded by toggle 
means including a retardable member 
or sleeve surrounding the shaft. 

In the drum shown extended and col- 
lapsed the desired degree of contraction 
of the drum circumference is attained 
by employing underlapping segments 
carried by pivots fixed on the spider 
and hence better able to withstand the 
strains, together with overlapping seg- 
ments so mounted as to have a collaps- 
ing movement circumferentially of the 
underlapping ones as well as radially. 
A novel linkage is provided for the 
overlapping segments permitting the 
drum to be designed for a range of 
sizes by shifting the pivot centers and 
providing the appropriate linkage with- 
out having to design the drum through- 
out for each size. Further, the neces- 
sary contracting movement is provided 
for both pairs of segments from the 
same control member or sleeve sur- 
rounding the shaft. 





1U. S. patent No. 2,016,884, Oct. 8, 1935. 


Safety Treads for Tires 
jt IS an established fact among safety 

experts that tires with slotted sur- 
faces accomplish a squeegee effect upon 


the road surface and produce more 
positive stopping. In Bendix equipped 
service stations a new equipment is 


used to cut tires in a spiral or a diago- 
nal tread pattern. Either tread will 


(Continued on page 64) 
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“Nu-Grip” Cut Tread Designs 
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New Goods and Specialties 


PFLUEGER 


COMFO 


RING FOR 
SUPREME 
REEL 





Rubber Ring for Anglers 


HE Pflueger Comfo rubber ring will 

be welcomed by those fishermen 
who, in several hours of fishing, find 
a tenderness or slight soreness has de- 
veloped through palming the reel in 
retrieving a cast. This patented rubber 
ring is shaped to fit snugly the back 
or tail plate of the Pflueger’s ‘“Su- 
preme” reel, having ears at intervals 
through which it can be firmly secured 
to the reel by the back plate screws. 
It provides a pleasant and comfortable 
grip which avoids the tenderness men- 
tioned and enables the angler to take 
a firm grip on the reel. Enterprise 
Mfg. Co. 


Royal Hydrator Bags 

N MANY respects the modern re- 

frigerator takes on certain proper- 
ties of a warehouse, as it were. Cer- 
tainly “cold storage” applies to its con- 
tents in more ways than one when you 
consider how the present housewife 
does her marketing, several days’ sup- 
ply at a time. Then her problem is 
how to keep everything fresh until 
wanted, with the taste of each vegetable 
retained and odors from other produce 
excluded. 

The answer to this need is the Hy- 
drator bag. Made of pure latex, it is 
said to be sanitary and long lasting. 
It comes in two styles, each in white. 
One, about ten inches wide and twelve 
deep, is for lettuce and such; while 
the other, a few inches longer and nar- 
rower, is for celery and the like. Near 
the top on each model is a short strap 
with snap fastener to keep the bag se- 
curely closed. Each bag is separately 
packed in an individual and distinctive 
box. United States Rubber Prod- 
ucts, Inc., 1790 Broadway, New York, 
N.Y. 


Removable Rubber Liner 
HE so-called “Snap-In” rubber bar- 
rel liner provides a safe and eco- 

nomical method for handling sodium 

hypochlorite, laundry bleach. The 
liner is essentially a vulcanized spe- 





cial-quality rubber bag adapted to fit 
closely in a barrel and having 


steel 


4 








Goodall “Snap-In” Barrel Liner 


sufficient length to permit its top to be 
stretched or snapped over the round 


edge of the barrel to secure the liner 
in place. 

Relining requires but a few minutes; 
placed in 


. ] 
1S eiiml- 


barrels again are 
Leakage at the cover 

nated by the positive closure which is 
easy of operation and designed to com- 
pensate for any slight deformity in the 
cover or barrel. The Whitehead 
Rubber Co. 


then the 
serv ice. 


Bros. 


Improved Auto Mats 

HE ECLAT RUBBER CO., manu- 

facturer of automotive products, re- 
cently introduced two new lines of re- 
placement auto mats. Both types in- 
corporate many improvements and 
refinements. Black Beauty “DeLuxe” 
is the trade name for the top quality 
line; while the popular-priced model is 
known as the EKLA “Standard” grade, 
both complete in the semi-fitted and 
universal types to take prac- 
tically all cars. 

A double reenforced heel rest panel 
is featured on the front compartment 
types at point of greatest wear, an ex- 
clusive and noteworthy improvement 
over ordinary mats that have a single 
reenforcement spotted under the gear 
shift and brake pedals. The “DeLuxe” 
line shows extra-heavy, deep corruga- 
tions; whereas the “Standard” line has 
a herringbone design. Semi-fitted mats 
are individually designed, tailored, cut 
out, trimmed, and finished ready to in- 
stall. The mats have attractive borders 
around cut-outs and edges. “DeLuxe” 
mats are individually rolled and tied 
before they are placed into their 
cartons. 

Both styles are available in the all- 
rubber and felt-back types, the latter 
receiving the exclusive “Eclatex” treat- 
ment at the factory. Spraying the felt 
with latex binds felt fiber ends, pro- 
vides better insulation against motor 
and fumes, eliminates frayed 
edges, prevents scuffing, and makes the 
felt water repellent. 

Three sizes of Universal 
partment Mats are 


care of 


noise 


Rear Com- 
featured for 


also 


protecting the original carpet in bad 
weather as well as for replacement of 
the original carpet when it is worn 


out, 
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Thomas Baker Huestis 
TH IMAS BAKER HUESTIS, cred- 

ited with hundreds of machinery im- 
provements, died suddenly February 8 
at Bristol, R. I. His numerous inven- 
tions not enly assured the manufacture 
of a better product, but speeded the 
production of rubber footwear Mr 
Huestis retired from active business 
five years ago, but continued designing 
machinery. 

He was born eighty years ago at 
Summerside, Prince Edward Island, 
Canada, and had a scanty education in 
the village school. His inventive genius 
was first recognized when, at fourteen, 
he introduced the “student lamp” for 
use in Canadian lighthouses. 

He moved to Bristol in 1900 and 
joined the National India Rubber Co., 


‘ 


branch of U. S. Rubber, where he de- 
veloped many machines used by the 
company. In his spare time he con- 


structed an engine, attached it to a rub- 


ber-tired buggy, and introduced to 
Bristol the first Bristol-built automo- 
bile. This was followed by a motor- 


cycle. Recognizing the prosperity of 
the automobile business, he gave up his 
regular employment in 1904 and erected 
Bristol’s first garage. Nine years later 
he sold the business, and after five 
years was summoned by the National 
India Rubber Co. to develop an unfin- 
ished machine. He was then engaged 
as an experimental mechanic under a 
long-term contract. 

He is survived by a son and a daugh- 
ter, eight grandchildren, one great- 
grandchild, and a brother. 


Clayton Olin North 


EATH came to C. Olin North on 

February 5, the result of burns re- 
ceived in the laboratory. Mr. North 
won prominence as a chemist, and his 
demise comes as a great shock to all 
who knew him. At the time of his death 
he was general manager of Ohio-Apex, 
Inc., chemical manufacturer, Nitro, 
W. Va. 

He was born in Du Bois, Pa., Octo- 
ber 31, 1891. He attended local grade 
and high schools and Carnegie Institute 
of Technology, graduating in 1914 with 
a B.S. in chemistry.- He took his degree 
in chemical engineering in 1917. 

In 1914 he secured employment with 
the Republic Rubber Co., Youngstown, 
O., in charge of its chemical laboratory. 
In 1916, however, Mr. North joined the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
as a compounder, but in 1918 was made 
assistant director of research. He re- 
signed that position in 1922 and with 





C. Olin North 


Rubber Service 
Akron, first being 
secretary-treasurer and development 
manager and then vice president. ‘In 
1929 when Monsanto Chemical Co., St. 
Louis, Mo., acquired his company, Mr. 
North left it and later formed the Ka- 
valco Products, Inc., Nitro, and re- 
mained president of the company until 
it was dissolved in 1934. That year he 
became general manager of the Apex 
Chemical Co., which later changed its 
name to Ohio-Apex, Inc. 

Mr. North was chairman of the Ka- 
nawha Valley Section of the American 
Chemical Society and a member of the 
American Institute of Chemical Engi- 
neers. He also was a major in the 
Chemical Warfare Reserve, assigned to 
the San Francisco gas mask assembly 
plant as chief of the procurement sec- 
tion. 

He is survived by his family. 


associates organized 
Laboratories Co., 








Baldwin Rubber Co., Pontiac, Mich. 
Stockholders recently approved a four- 
for-one split-up of the 69,691 shares of 
capital stock outstanding, following the 
recent conversion of the company’s old 
class A and B shares. Earnings of the 
company in 1935 were $434,049, or $6.22 
a share on the capital stock before the 
split-up. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 


Inc., Wilmington, Del., and subsidi- 
aries. For 1935: consolidated net in- 
come, $62,085,410. This was equal, 


after dividends on debenture stock, to 
$55,527,824. It compared with $46,- 
701,465 and $40,145,831 respectively 
for 1934. Including the company’s 
equity in undivided profits or losses of 
controlled companies not wholly owned, 
$55,676,882 of earnings were applica- 
ble to the common stock, equal to 
$5.04 a'share on 11,050,399 shares, com- 
pared with $40,475,030, or $3.66 a share 
on 11,049,259 shares, in 1934. 

Gates Rubber Co., Denver, Colo. 
Year ended November 30: net income 
after expenses, interest, reserve for 
taxes, and other charges, $92,592, equal 
to $1.22 each on 72,358 no-par com- 
mon shares, compared with $634,525, or 
$8.70 each on 72,325 common shares, in 
the preceding year. 

The General Tire & Rubber Co., 


Akron, O., and _ subsidiaries. Year 


1“Dividends Declared” on p. 88. 
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ended November 30, 1935: gross sales 
were $20,927,913.05 as compared with 
$19,881,022.55 for 1934. Net loss after 
all charges was $115,756.18, against a 
net profit of $679,198.69 for 1934. Cur- 
rent assets were $7,447,185.23, and cur- 
rent liabilities were $1,905,713.00, a cur- 
rent ratio of approximately four for 
one. Cash on hand was $663,167.09, 
and notes payable to banks, $900,000. 
The firm has no bonds or funded debt. 
During the year the company re- 
tired $99,100 of its preferred stock by 
purchases for sinking fund. The pre- 
ferred stock outstanding was reduced 
to $2,887,600. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
O., and subsidiaries. For 1935: consoli- 
dated net sales, $164,863,974, against 
$136,800,764 for 1934, an increase of 
20%. Consolidated earnings, $8,897,310 
before interest charges, but after pro- 
viding $8,289,783 for depreciation of 
plant buildings, machinery, and equip- 
ment, and $16,988,624 for taxes and du- 
ties of all kinds levied on the consoli- 
dated companies. Net consolidated 
earnings, after all charges for interest, 
discount, and minority equities in earn- 
ings of subsidiary companies, $5,452,240, 
which has been carried to consolidated 
earned surplus. Cash and government 
hand, $25,987,223. The 
had no bank debt, and its 


(Continued on page 59) 
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ENERALLY the rubber business 
seems in good condition as far as 
orders are concerned, and manufactur- 
ers look for this condition to continue 
for some time in view of the fact that 
automobile production is still at a high 
point and also that the price of crude 
rubber is advancing sharply, and tire 
manufacturers naturally will have to in- 
crease prices soon. A knowledge of 
this intended increase will induce con- 
sumer buying. As far as the rubber 
footwear, heel, and sole industry is 
concerned, present conditions are not so 
good as the shoe business is suffering 
from lack of orders, and this state of 
affairs is expected to continue at least 
another month. Manufacturers of rub- 
ber bathing suits believe this summer 
will be the largest from a volume busi- 
ness standpoint since these suits were 
introduced. Prices run about the same 
as during last year, but the suits them- 
selves are improved in many respects. 
This section of the country does not 
feel that 1936 being a presidential elec- 
tion year will have an unfavorable ef- 
fect on business, for stocks of finished 
products are rather low; so the demand 
for merchandise should come in fair 
volume in the spring, when it is ex- 
pected business will average 10% more 
than in the same season of 1935. 

One carbon black manufacturer re- 
ports excellent business in January and 
February, even surpassing December’s 
volume. 

New building operations in the South 
are being delayed because of bad 
weather, but in the Southwest this work 
is requiring many additional laborers 
and is thus relieving unemployment. 

With funds pouring out of Washing- 
ton, including bonus payments, through- 
out the summer and with the assurance 
of heavy spending by political parties 
during the campaign, money is going 
to be very easy. Mass purchasing pow- 
er will be greater than at any period 
since the depression began. 

While industrial activity has moder- 
ated, compared with the December 
high, the pace in January was of com- 
parative stability rather than a definite 
declining trend. The ability of industry 
to maintain operations close to the De- 
cember level is encouraging in view of 
the sharp rise witnessed the last half 
of 1935, and the uncertainties engen- 
dered by the reconvening of Congress 
and other political developments. 

Retail trade over a large part of the 
country has been adversely affected by 
cold and snow, but is still holding above 
year-earlier levels, particularly in the 
East, where similar weather prevailed a 
year ago. Wholesale markets have been 
active, and sales of spring lines have 
been running 10 to 20% above 1935. 





T. J. Starkie, vice president in charge 
of sales, Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc., 295 
Madison Ave., New York, N. Y., his 


EASTERN AND SOUTHERN 


wife, and son returned recently from a 
winter vacation trip to California. 


Notion Exhibit 

The first National Notion & Novelty 
Exhibit, held at the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, N. Y., the week of 
February 3, was a great success, judg- 
ing from the hundreds of enthusiastic 
buyers who attended. A wide range 
of dress accessories, gift items, and 
household gadgets were displayed by 
150 manufacturers. Not the least in- 
teresting feature of the exhibit were 
the girls modeling the 1936 rubber 
bathing suits. The following rubber 
manufacturers were among those who 
had stands. 

Beyerle Mfg. Co., Inc., 385 Fifth 
Ave., New York, maker of aprons, dress 
shields, sanitary goods, etc. 





Climax Rubber Co. of New York, 
1350 Broadway, New York, which 
showed baby pants and accessories, 
bathing caps, shoes and accessories, 


dress shields, aprons, sanitary lingerie, 
and the like. Joseph J. Vestrich was 
on hand to greet the trade. 

Empire Shield Co., 588 Broadway, 
New York, which displayed dress 
shields and shower curtains. 

I. B. Kleinert Rubber Co., 485 Fifth 
Ave., New York, whose wide display 
included dress shields; sanitary goods; 
girdles, garter belts, and reducers; 
baby and nursery needs; aprons, travel 
and beach bags; bathing caps, shoes, 
belts, and accessories; shower curtains; 
rubber novelties; and Krepe rubber 
bathing suits. An outstanding feature 
of the Kleinert display was the Style 
Show in which real models paraded in 
the company’s wearing apparel. Among 
the many executives of the firm pres- 
ent at the exhibit were Harry Kleinert 
and his son and Vice President 
George Guinzburg. 

Plymouth Rubber Co., Inc., Canton, 
Mass., which showed aprons; dress 
shields; shower capes and coats; soles 
and heels; and bathing caps, shoes, 
bags, and suits. A product arousing 
much attention was the rain ‘“Kape- 
cote’ with its patented piping and 
picot edge. Allen Mendelsohn, of the 
New York office, 15 E. 26th St., wel- 
comed the buyers. 

Seamless Rubber Co., Inc., New 
Haven, Conn., which featured its Gulf 
Stream bathing wear including the 
new Cloqué suits and caps; Swim 
Toys; shower capes, in many new de- 
signs, including the hood model; and 
an improved household glove, stockinet 
reenforced. Here again the use of live 
models attracted considerable attention. 
Representing the company were G. D. 
Weipert and Joseph Bennitt. 

United States Rubber Co., 1790 
Broadway, New York, which exhibited 
Fabric Kool-Tex, Lace Kool-Tex, 
Kool-Tex, and Krepe-Tex swim suits 
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for women, and Kool-Tex and Fabric 
Kool-Tex trunks and suits for men; 
bathing caps; beach footwear; water 
toys; and miscellaneous items, includ- 
ing the Royal Hydrator bags. Fred 
Thornton explained the swim suits in 
detail as the models wore them. 





R. H. Eagles, pigment division man- 
ager, J. M. Huber, Inc., 460 W. 34th St., 
New York, N. Y., has been elected vice 
president of the company, in charge of 
sales. Born at Madison, N. J., Mr. 
Eagles was graduated from Cornell 
University in 1915. Then he was em- 
ployed by the Phelps Dodge Corp., as 
metallurgical chemist, at Douglas, Ariz., 
and later by the New Jersey Zinc Co., 
in a similar capacity, at Palmerton, Pa. 
He served during the war as second 
lieutenant in the Chemical Warfare 
Service and joined the Huber company 
in 1923. Mr. Eagles is a director of 
Carbon Black Export, Inc., is also sec- 
retary of the China Clay Producers As- 
sociation, and a member of Tau Kappa 
Epsilon fraternity, The Engineers Club 
of New York, and the Carmel Country 
Club, Kent Cliffs, N. Y. 

A. Schrader’s Son Division of Sco- 
vill Mfg. Co., Inc., 470 Vanderbilt Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., through General Sales 
Manager R. L. deBrauwere has an- 
nounced the retirement of Marcel H. 


Tisne, with Schrader twenty-eight 
years. He will make an extensive mo- 
tor tour with his wife through the 


South and Southwest. William R. Cis- 
ney, with the company’s sales organ- 
ization more than thirteen years, has 
been appointed assistant sales manager. 

The Admiar Rubber Co., Inc., 273 
Van Sinderen Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y.,, 
through General Manager Maurice 
Saunders, has announced the acquisition 
to its staff of A. G. Wyatt, formerly of 
the Paragon Rubber Corp., First Ave. 
and 57th St., Brooklyn. Admiar is a 
subsidiary of the Ideal Novelty & Toy 
Co., of the same address, manufacturer 
also of the famous “Shirley Temple” 
dolls. 

National Association of Waste Ma- 
terial Dealers, Inc., Times Bldg., New 
York, N. Y., will open its twenty-third 
annual convention at the Hotel Astor, 
New York, on March 16 with a Waste 


Material Forum at which many con- 
structive papers on waste material 
problems will be presented. The con- 


vention will close with a banquet the 
night of March 18. The association 
has been granted an Identification Cer- 
tificate Plan, which enables a member 
to purchase a round-trip ticket at the 
cost of the fare one way plus one-third 
the fare of the return journey. The 
reduced rate also applies to member- 
company employes and families. Carl- 
ton B. Overton is chairman of the 
convention committee, and E. J. Keller 
of the banquet committee. 
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Industrial Rubber Exhibit 

The New York Museum of Science 
and Industry, now open to the public 
at 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. 
Y., is a museum of a new type. Its 
president, Dr. F. B. Jewett, recently re- 
ferred to it as “the dynamic museum 
featuring both the history and the pres- 
ent status of and industry.” 
Among its many highly interesting in- 
dustrial groups is that by The B. F. 
Goodrich Co., Akron, O. 

Much of the Goodrich exhibit is de- 
voted to the part played by laboratory 
research in development of rubber 
goods for many purposes and for ex- 
tending their life and field of usefulness. 
A huge map showing the widely sepa- 
rated parts of the nation and world 
from which come the many materials 
which ultimately find their way into the 
finished rubber product is an interest- 
ing feature. A photographic mural of 
a half-dozen forty- by sixty-inch photo- 


science 


graphic enlargements pictures the steps 
in construction of a pneumatic tire from 
plantations to finished product, also 
latex dipping, calendering and molding 
rubber products. A particularly inter- 
esting display is the collection of varied 
ingredients in glass containers, in ex- 
act proportions, as they go into manu- 
facture of rubber goods. 

Eighteen different tires, each designed 
for a specific transportation need, are 
shown. These include, besides the fa- 
miliar automobile tire, those used on 
airplanes, light delivery trucks, farm 
tractors, Zero Pressure pneumatic type, 
industrial tires, and solid and pneumatic 
heavy-duty truck tires. The center of 
this exhibit is a cut-down cross-section 
of a Silvertown passenger car tire, with 
all parts used in tire construction dis- 
played and identified. One-half of a tire 
mold is exhibited to show how a tire 
tread design is formed. 


St. Joseph Lead Co., 250 Park Ave., 
New York, N. Y., at a meeting of the 
board of trustees on February 20 
elected Vice President E. V. Peters a 
trustee. 

The National Association of Pur- 
chasing Agents will hold its twenty- 
first annual international convention 
and Inform-a-Show at New Orleans, 
La., May 25 to 28. 

Cycle Trades Association at its re- 
cent annual convention reelected Presi- 
dent H. J. McCauley, McCauley Metal 
Products Co., Buffalo, N. Y. Other 
officers are: first vice president, W. B. 
Harding, United States Rubber Prod- 
ucts Co., Inc., Indianapolis, Ind.; sec- 
ond vice president, H. C. Brokaw, 
Shelby Cycle Co., Shelby, O.; secretary, 
N. C. Cohen, Rhode Island Supply Co., 
Providence, R. I.; treasurer, F. A. 
Baker, F. A. Baker Co., New York, 
N. Y. L. N. Southmayd was reap- 
pointed assistant treasurer and manager 
of the association, directing all pub 
licity, advertising, and promotional ac 
tivities, with headquarters in the 
Chanin Bldg., New York. 


Du Pont Notes 


Thomas S. Grasselli, president of the 
Grasselli Chemical Co., recently was 
elected a vice president of FE. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilming- 
ton, Del., and was appointed also to the 
execiitive committee. He has been a 
director of du Pont since 1929 when 
the Grasselli company became a wholly 
owned du Pont subsidiary. 

E. W. Furst, executive vice president 
of the Grasselli company, succeeded Mr. 
Grasselli as president and chairman of 
the board. Mr. Grasselli remains a 
member of the board of directors of 
the Grasselli organization. 

Following extensive experiments con- 
ducted for more than a year, the United 


States Army Air Corps has adopted 
“DuPrene”* as standard for lining 
fuel and oil line connections and for 


radiator connections on airplanes, the 
latter where planes are water-cooled. 
These connections are used to prevent 
the vibration of the motor from break:- 
ing the fuel and oil lines through crys- 
tallization of the metal tubing. In the 
experiments preceding its adoption 
“DuPrene™ was found to resist deteri- 
oration by oil and greases and, further- 
more, to be unaffected by anti-freeze 
solutions 


Fellowship in Chemistry Research 


The du Pont organization, appreciat- 
ing an increased demand for research 
chemists and a very definite shortage 
of the supply of such workers, has an- 
nounced sixteen graduate fellowships in 
research chemistry. The appropriation 
for these is $18,000, half of which is to 
cover the cost of continuing for the 
academic year 1936-37 four post-doc- 
torate fellowships in organic chemistry 
at $2,000 each, plus an additional $1,000 
to cover the cost of equipment required. 
The remaining $9,000 is to cover the 
cost of reestablishing twelve post-grad- 
uate fellowships at $750 each. The 
twelve institutions selected are the 
University of Chicago, Cornell, Har- 
vard, Johns Hopkins, Ohio State, 
Princeton, Yale, Illinois, Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, the University of Michigan, 
and the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology 


1Trade mark registered. 


The American Society for Testing 
Materials Standing Committees will 
hold their 1936 Group Committee Meet- 
ings in Pittsburgh, Pa. at the Hotel 
William Penn beginning March 2 and 
extending through March 6. On March 
4 the 1936 A.S.T.M. regional meeting 
will take place, to be featured by a 
symposium con high-strength construc- 
tional metals. Many of the committees 
have extensive standardization and re- 
search programs under way, and it is 
anticipated the meetings will be very 
interesting and productive. Including 
the numerous subcommittee meetings 


that will be in progress a total of some 
one hundred meetings during the week 
is expected. 
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U. S&S. Rubber Co. 


United States Rubber Co., 1790 
Broadway, New York, N. Y., at its tire 
plant in Detroit, Mich., is making 30,- 
000 tires daily six days a week and has 
orders to make considerably more, but 
does not have the capacity. 

The Hudson, Mass., plant of United 
States Rubber Products, Inc., employ- 
ing about eight hundred workers, last 
month shut down for an_ indefinite 
period. Officials said all possible oper- 
atives will be transferred to company 
plants at Naugatuck, Conn., and else- 
where. John Miller was superintend- 
ent of the plant, which, equipped for 
the manufacture of footwear, was re- 
cently acquired from the Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Co 

Arnold R. Davis, for 1114 years chief 
chemist at Firestone Footwear Co. be- 
fore it was taken over by U. S. Rubber, 
on February 1 became superintendent 
of the U. S. Rubber Products heel and 
sole plant at Providence, R. I. 

U. S. Rubber Products recently 
leased to four tenants space in its 
American Rubber Co. plant at Cam- 
bridge, Mass., which it was no longer 
using. One of the lessees is the Dun- 
lop Tire Co., which took 15,000 feet 
of floor space on the first floor of one 
of the buildings, to be used for New 
England warehouse and local store of 
the company. 

In an order filed in the United States 
eastern district court at Charleston, 
S. C., Federal Judge J. Lyles Glenn 
authorized the First National Bank of 
Columbia to deliver to counsel for U.S. 
Rubber Products $339,781.77 in certified 
checks deposited in escrow as payments 
of AAA processing taxes for April, 
May, June, July, and August of 1935. 
The checks were to be turned over 
thirty days from the filing of the afore- 
mentioned order. 

For its part, the rubber company is 
to deposit $500 with the clerk of the 
court, the sum being ruled “sufficient, 
adequate and proper security under 
Section 382, Title 28, United States 
code, for the continuance of the tem- 
porary injunction heretofore issued in 
this cause and that said amount shall 
be held by the clerk until further order 
of the Court.” No more deposits are to 
be made. 


United States Federal Trade Com- 
mission, Washington, D. C., in its re- 
cent list of stipulations to cease and de- 
sist from unfair representations in the 
sale of products named United States 
Rubber Products, Inc., 1790 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y., for “U. S. Royal 
Tires.” Among those ordered to cease 
and desist false and misleading adver- 
tising was Climax Rubber Co., 276 Ten 
Eyck St., Brooklyn, N. Y., engaged in 
the sale of sanitary and waterproof spe- 
cialties, directed to discontinue repre- 
senting that the products have antisep- 
tic or anti-acid properties sufficient to 
kill bacteria, neutralize perspiration and 
other body wastes, and completely 
deodorize. 
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HE feeling is general among rubber 

manufacturers that although no 
“boom” will occur in 1936, business can 
be increased considerably over the 1935 
record. The dipped goods trade has 
witnessed much activity since August, 
which is expected to continue for sev- 
eral months. Rubber glove manuiac- 
turers experience their busy season usu- 
ally the first four months of the year, 
and some manufacturers at present are 
running behind in shipments. They hope 
their activity will continue; otherwise 
they will fail to show a profit, as Oc- 
tober is the only month in the balance 
of the year in which they can expect 
profitable activity. 

The slackening in the automobile in- 
dustry is also reflected in Ohio. Steel 
mills are producing at a lower rate than 
in the corresponding period of 1935, al- 
though operations have recently in- 
creased. 

According to a recent Dun & Brad- 
street, Inc., report based on a nation- 
wide survey of tire and mechanical 
goods factories, industrial expansion 
and widened demand from the automo- 
bile field will result in increased pro- 
duction and distribution to the rubber 
industry in 1936. Production in nearly 
all divisions of the rubber goods indus- 
try for 1935 was greater than in 1934, 
but in nearly every instance the in- 
crease was due to the rapid upswing in 
the last half of the year. The report 
further declared that this rapid recov- 
ery prompted trade estimates to set 
1936 crude consumption by United 
States manufacturers at 550,000 long 
tons. It generally is held, however, that 
the total will be surpassed in view of 
the huge market available in tire appli- 
cation to farm vehicles. 

Bankruptcies in the rubber goods in- 
dustries, the survey disclosed, reached a 
new low in 1935, with the combined 
number of manufacturers, wholesalers, 
and retailers failing placed at 5. In 
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S. S. Miller 


1934 were 7 and in 1932, 26, when the 


all-time high was established. The de- 
faulted indebtedness, However, in- 
creased to $172,957 from $86,361 for 


1934, a gain of 100.3%, but was smaller 
by 92.0% than the peak reached at $2,- 
164,270 in 1931. 


Prominent Manufacturer 
Marks Eightieth Birthday 


On February 7, Stephen Samuel 
Miller, founder and chairman of the 
board of The Mohawk Rubber Co., 
Akron, celebrated his eightieth birth- 
day—still on the job. He was born at 
Norton Center, O., February 7, 1856, 
but has lived in Akron since a lad of 
12, where he was educated at the local 
grade and high schools. 

After graduating from high in 1874 
he was hired by the Excelsior Reaper 
& Mower Works and later by Aultman 
Miller Co., Buckeye Reaper & Mower 


e 


At the National 
Road Show, 
President 
B. C. Heacock, 
of Caterpillar 
Tractor Co., and 
Harvey Firestone, 
Chairman of the 
Board of Firestone 
Tire & Rubber 
Co., Inspect a 
New Diesel Auto 
Patrol 
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Works, where he started:as a foreman 
and remained twenty years. 

His association with the rubber in- 
dustry began in 1896 when he joined 
the old India Rubber Co. Two years 
later he became first superintendent of 
the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., but 
in 1900 he resigned to become factory 
manager of Kelly-Springfield Tire Co. 
After twelve years he left to form a 
company to purchase the Stein Double 
Cushion Tire Co., now known as The 
Mohawk Rubber Co. His first position 
with the new organization was as fac- 
tory manager. He became president in 
1924 and when he retired as such in 
1930, was named chairman of the board 
of directors. Besides this office Mr. 
Miller approves all tire specifications 
and materials used by the company. 

He is one of the pioneers in the in- 
dustry, and foremost among his 
achievements is the development of the 
first flat tread tire. 

He is a Mason. Among his clubs are 
Akron City and Congress Lake. But 
his real hobby is croquet. 

On February 3, 1892, Mr. Miller mar- 
ried Miss Anne Seiberling, sister of 
F, A. and C. W. Seiberling. The Millers 
have two sons. Their residence is 697 
W. Market St., Akron. 





Rubber Co., Youngs- 
town, according to Sales Manager H. 
P. Schultz, has promoted G. L. Smith 
to the position of assistant sales man- 
ager. Mr. Smith joined Republic on 
January 1, 1923, as salesman in eastern 
and northern New York, which terri- 
tory was gradually enlarged to include 
all of New England and the New York 
metropolitan area. He has an enviable 
record as a salesman, having placed 
more accounts on the books of the 
company than any other field man in 
the Republic organization. 


The Republic 
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Smith 
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Harold Gray 


Chemieal Engineer 

The manager of the compounding and 
development department of the tire di- 
vision of The B. F. Goodrich Co, 
Akron, is Harold Gray, whose long ex- 
perience and native ability well qualify 
him for the arduous tasks involved 

Mr. Gray was born in Carlyle, IIl., 
October 30, 1894 He was educated at 
the local grade and high schools and 
the University of Indiana From the 
latter in June, 1922, he received the de- 
gree of B.A. in chemistry 
Refore completing his formal educa- 
tion, though, young Gray went to work. 
He was with Eli Lilly & Co. from Janu- 
ary, 1916, to November, 1919, first as an 
analytical chemist and then as a re- 
search chemist He next secured a 
similar position with Goodrich, but in 
April, 1927, was appointed to his pres 
ent post 

This chemical engineer is the author 
of several papers and patents on o1 
ganic synthesis, accelerators, age resis 
ters, hard rubber, rubber analysis and 
derivatives, and tire development 

He is also quite active in the affairs 
of the Rubber Division of the American 
Chemical Society, having served on 
many committees At present he is 
chairman of the division’s crude rubber 
ommittee, organized last year to effect 
greater cooperation and understanding 
between rubber grower and consumer 
Other organizations to which Mr. Gray 





belongs follow: American Institute of 
Chemical Engineers, Akron Society 
of Professional Engineers, Fairlawn 
Heights Country and Torch lubs, 


Akron Philosophical Society, Phi ‘| 
Alpha Chi Sigma, and Delta Upsil 
He is also a registered engineer in the 
State of Ohic 

Mr Gray's home address is 537 V nita 


Ave., Akron 


George H. Cady, former! 
General Laboratories, Unit 
Rubber Products, Inc., Passaic, 
is now a research chemist at the Co- 
lumbia Chemical Division of the Pitts- 
burch Plate Glass Co., Barberton, O. 





Goodrich News 


The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, re- 
cently released a special issue of The 
Goodrich Silvertown News containing a 
complete exposition of the company's 
1936 advertising and sales promotion 
programs. Among the important fea- 
tures stressed are plans for participa- 
tion in the traffic safety campaign, in- 
cluding advertising on billboards and in 
periodicals and dealer helps. Goodrich, 
incidentally, has sponsored an automo- 
bile safety campaign for several years. 

C. B. O’Connor, general manager of 
tire sales, has announced that R. E. 
Noble, with the company seven years 
as manager of Silvertown Stores, 
first at Gastonia and then Charlotte, 
N. C., has been made assistant district 
sales manager of the Charlotte district. 
Manley Brown, with Goodrich five 
years, succeeds Mr. Noble as manager 
of the Charlotte store. In his new post 
Mr. Noble acts as supervisor of all the 
company retail stores in the Carolinas 
and likewise has charge of all sales pro- 
motion and advertising activities for 
the large wholesale organization oper- 
ating in both states. 

Appointment of L. C. McGinley as 
Cleveland district manager of the 
Goodrich company, succeeding Roy J. 
Devereaux, now tire sales manager of 
Canadian Goodrich Co., Ltd., Kitchener, 
Ont., was announced by Vice President 
S. B. Robertson. Mr. Devereaux was 
manager of the Cleveland district since 
1929. He joined Goodrich in 1914 and 
had been branch manager in Worcester, 
Mass., and Grand Rapids, Mich., before 
his Cleveland appointment, and previ- 
ously held a number of varied Good 
rich sales positions in New England, 
the Midwest, and Canada. Mr. McGin- 
ley has been with Goodrich since 1919 
He was division credit manager super- 
vising the work of his department in 
the Cincinnati, Detroit, Buffalo, Pitts- 
burgh, and Cleveland districts at the 
time of his promotion. 

F. D. Ranyard, Northwest sales man- 


Stivas Studio 
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ager, recently gave an address illus- 
trated by a motion picture on the 
growth of rubber and its manufacture 
into rubber goods, at a luncheon of the 
Olympia Lions Club at Olympia, Wash. 
Another guest at this meeting was 
George C. Houghton, Tacoma manager 
for Goodrich. 

George M. Madole, assistant manag- 
ing director of Goodrich S. A., Colom- 
bes, France, has been made a member 
of the French Legion of Honor in “rec- 
ognition of distinguished services in 
French industry.” Joining the Good- 
rich company in Akron in 1910, in the 
experimental and process development 
departments, Mr. Madole was engaged 
for ten years in various experimental 
and manufacturing assignments. He 
went to France in 1920. 


General Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
February 10 and 11 conducted the larg- 
est sales school it ever held, at the fac- 
tory offices and Mayflower Hotel. At- 
tending were more than 400 dealers and 
dealers’ salesmen from the eastern, 
southern, and midwestern parts of the 
country. The school was conducted by 
O. S. Johnson, of the sales department, 
and talks were given by President W. 
O'Neil, Sales Managers S. S. Poor and 
L. A. McQueen, and other sales and 
engineering executives. A banquet was 
held at the Mayflower February 10. 
During one of the sessions a sound 
film showing test results of the new 
Dual 10 tire was shown the salesmen. 

When crops are harvested on a ranch 
of more than 5,000 acres of vineyards 
and orchards, the crop-gatherers often 
have to drive their trucks into plowed 
ground, gulleys of soft earth filled with 
pools of water, and other surfaces into 
which ordinary truck tires would sink 
deep and be mired. To prevent this 
trouble the El Solyo Ranch, Vernalis, 
Calif., equipped its pick-up trucks with 
General Jumbo Streamline low-pressure 
tires so that the trucks can be driven 
into the soft, plowed fields to pick up 





Banquet Given by General Tire for Those Attending Sales School 
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produce and deliver it to the shipping 
sheds. Owners of the ranch say the 
use of Jumbos for the past year has 
meant a big saving in their automotive 
equipment. 


American Federation of Labor, 
Washington, D. C., recently notified 
Sherman F. Dalrymple, president, 


United Rubberworkers of America, 
Akron, that it had named George B. 
Roberts as labor organizer exclusively 
for the rubber industry. He works di- 
rectly under Mr. Dalrymple. An ex- 
tensive organization campaign is 
planned for the industry during the next 


few months. Mr. Roberts also spent 
several days at Detroit to organize 
rubberworkers in that area. Mr. Dal- 


rymple recently addressed workers at 
the Kelly-Springfield Tire Co., Cumber- 
land, Md., and Thomas Burns, vice 
president of the rubberworkers’ union, 
is in Indiana and Wisconsin to organ- 
ize labor there. 


Goodyear Strike 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
when it refused the demands of em- 
ployes to rehire 170 workers recently 
laid off, precipitated a strike marked by 
violence. Union pickets, including 
more than a thousand strikers and sym- 
pathizers, milled outside the gates of 
the plant and prevented  non-strikers 
from getting to work. First Plant No. 
2 was shut down tight; while in Plan: 
No. 1 tire builders sat idle before their 
machines. Later pickets refused to let 
any employe, factory or office, enter 
any of the buildings. Thus production 
at Goodyear was practically brought to 
a standstill, and about 14,000 persons 
were thrust out of employment in con- 
sequence. 

The company then petitioned Com- 
mon Pleas Court for an injunction re- 
straining strikers from blockading en- 
trances to its three closed plants. On 
February 22 the court granted the in- 
junction, permitting strikers to station 
ten pickets within five feet of each 
of the forty-four entrances to the 
plants, but forbidding massing, tres- 
passing, and interfering with persons 
or goods. 

Meanwhile mediators of the Federal 
Department of Labor, T. W. Chappell 
and Edward C. McDonald, are seeking 
common ground for an arbitration con- 
ference to end the strike. They con- 
sulted with Sherman Dalrymple, presi- 
dent, United Rubberworkers of Amer- 
ica, and John House, Goodyear local 
head, to discuss the strikers’ demands. 
Company spokesman declared the com- 
pany would confer only with non-strik- 
ing employes. So far no progress has 
been made. 


Clarence R. Marsh, stationed at the 
Goodyear plantations in Sumatra since 
1924, now home on a vacation, ad- 
dressed the Rotary Club of Frederick. 
Md., on rubber in its raw state and 
process of development, showing many 
pictures to illustrate his very interest- 
ing talk. 
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Financial 
(Continued from page 54) 


ratio of current assets to current liabil- 
ities was over 13 to 1. Net working 
capital amounted to $98,456,388, as com- 
pared to $96,708,513 a vear ago. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Ltd., 
New Toronto, Ont., Canada, and sub- 
sidiaries. For 1935: net profit after 
depreciation, taxes, and other charges, 
$1,445,198, against $1,428,835 in 1934. 

New Jersey Zinc Co., 160 Front St., 
New York, N. Y. For 1935: net in- 
come of $4,666,000 after taxes, depreci- 
ation, depletion, contingencies, and 
other charges, equal to $2.37 a share 
on 1,963,264 shares of $25-par capital 
stock. The year before the company 
earned $3,788,380, or $1.93 a share. 
Final quarter of 1935: net income, $1,- 
323,784 after similar deductions, equal 
to 67¢ a share, against $1,168,003, or 
59¢, earned in the preceding quarter and 
$955,231, or 49¢ a share, in the Decem- 
ber quarter of 1934. 

Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, 
N. J. For 1935: net income of $1,374,- 
423.34, equivalent to $2.16 a share, 
against $750,891.59, or $1.17 a share, dur- 
ing 1934. The balance sheet at De- 
cember 31, 1935, revealed total assets 
of $17,406,231.87, including $8,403,046.94 
of current assets. The company had no 
banking or funded debt or other capital 
obligations. The book value of its 
635,200 shares of stock outstanding, 
after deducting the 40,812 shares held 
in the treasury, was $24.12 per share. 
The net current assets represented 
$11.28 per share, of which cash and 
marketable securities amounted to $3.52 
per share. 

St. Joseph Lead Co., 250 Park Ave., 
New York, N. Y. For 1935: net profit 
of $486,200 after all deductions, in con- 
trast with the net Idss of $812,534 re 
ported for 1934. The difference between 
the two figures was due primarily to a 
change in the method of computing 
depletion, and resulted in a charge of 
$303,009 against current earnings, in- 
stead of the $1,395,041 that would have 
been charged on the old basis. The 
charge for depletion in 1934 was $1,- 
476,607. Gross for 1935, including 


royalty earnings of $18,964, were $15,- 
286,698, against $14,333,442, including 
$34,757 in royalty earnings, in 1934. The 
consolidated balance sheet on Decem- 
ber 31, 1935, showed total current as- 
sets of $11,850,526 against total current 
liabilities of $974,539. This compared 
with $14,073,546 and $1,396,132, respec- 
tively, the year before. A provision of 
$100,000 a year for obsolescence of the 
Rivermines Mill, closed since 1934, was 
made and will be charged against cur- 
rent earnings each year until the prop- 
erty has been written off. This is in 
addition to the regular provision for 
depreciation. The Doe Run Lead Co., 
a wholly owned subsidiary, will be 
liquidated this year. 

United Carbon Co., Charleston, W. 
Va., and subsidiaries. For 1935: net 
profit after depreciation, depletion, pro- 
vision for federal taxes, and contin- 
gencies, $1,872,405, or $4.70 a share on 
397,885 shares of no-par common stock. 
In the preceding year the net proft, 
after similar deductions, was $1,452,939, 
equivalent to $3.55 a share. The profit 
for last year was, after charging out 
$278,900 for estimated federal taxes and 
state income taxes, $185,000 for contin- 
gencies and $1,079,971 for depreciation 
and depletion. The earnings for 1935 
were the largest in the history of the 
company. 

Western Auto Supply Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. For 1935: net profit after 
depreciation, rentals, federal taxes, pro- 
vision for doubtful accounts, and other 
charges, $867,396 equal to $4.42 a share 
on combined 195,961 no par Class A 


and Class B common shares, compared 


with $1,411,384, or $7.20 a share, on 
combined Class A and Class B stocks 
in 1934. 

Aetna Rubber Co., Cleveland, O. For 
1935: net loss, $81,727, compared with 
loss of $107,880 in 1934. 





“Air Hygiene Foundation of America, 


Inc. Information Circular No. 1.” Mel- 
lon Institute of Industrial Research, 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. This twelve-page booklet lists the 


purposes and regulations of the Foun- 
dation. 
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‘OLD and stormy weather continued 
to depress business in general in 
most the country, par- 
ticularly the Midwest and the North- 
west. Retail trade was especially af- 
fected by the adverse conditions, and 
the decline in retail purchasing was re- 
flected in the major wholesale markets, 
as the majority of stores temporarily 
suspended buying. 
Rubber footwear business has been 
stimulated upward in the past year for 
The principal one is 


sections of 


several reasons. 


still founded on weather conditions; the 
past few months have been favored 
with good rubber footwear weather, 


which has improved sales considerably; 
but the spring and summer business of 
the tennis type of merchandise is very 
much slower moving than the water- 
proof type. The feeling is general, 
however, that 1936 should show marked 
improvement over 1935 

The automobile industry continues on 
reduced schedules Recent severe 
weather has not helped sales of either 
new or second-hand cars 





Bell Raincoat Co. last month started 
operations in Paxton, Ill. L. G. Kotin 
is manager at the factory, and Max 
Kazel a foreman. 

N. L. Kuehn Co., industrial rubber 
goods house, 298 Fourth St., Milwau- 
kee, Wis., through President Norman 
L. Kuehn, reported receipt of a gov- 
ernment order, amounting to over 
$8,000, for rubber products for the 
Booneville Dam, Ore., project. Mr. 
Kuehn believes business is maintain- 
ing the high level attained last year, 
the best in the history of his company, 
when sales were 63% higher than in 
1934. Reporting plenty of unfilled 
orders on hand, Mr. Kuehn said 1936 
prospects are bright and that inquiries 
were continuing good. 


Illinois Testing Laboratories, Inc., 
420 N. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill, has 
appointed Ralph W. Bergen, with of- 
fices at 328 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
Pa., its representative for Maryland, 
Delaware, southern New Jersey, and 
eastern Pennsylvania. 





GM Parade of Progress 

The automobile tire industry's con- 
tribution to American progress will be 
brought directly home to the people 
of America in their own communities, 
it was disclosed recently when Alfred 
P. Sloan, Jr., president of General Mo- 
tors, announced plans for the General 
Motors Parade of Progress. This 
“world’s fair on wheels,” which left De- 
troit recently on an extended tour in 
the Southeast, will demonstrate to in- 
dividual citizens the ways in which 
science and industry have aided eco- 
nomic rehabilitation and improved the 
lives and happiness of American cit- 
izens. 

This year this traveling 
of science’ is expected to reach 
many millions of people. During its 
20,000-mile tour of the nation, this car- 
avan of twenty-eight motor-driven 
vehicles, completed in Detroit, on the 
tires of various representative manu- 
facturers will encounter unprecedented 
tests through all sorts of road and 
weather conditions. Tires for all sizes 
of cars will be represented from those 
on the 1936 models from all the Gen- 
eral Motors car divisions to the three 
tractor-and-trailer units, 28 feet long, 
and the eight mammoth streamlined 
33-foot-long exhibit trucks. These 
highway leviathans, which weigh 
tons when fully loaded, are 


“circus 


seven 


joined together to form exhibition halls 
which lead into the “big top.” 











“World’s Fair on Wheels” 


Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, 
Mo., in order to simplify its capital 
structure, is liquidating several of its 
wholly owned subsidiaries. Among 
these are the Rubber Service Labora- 
tories Co., Akron, O.; Virginia Fer- 
tilizer Co., Norfolk, Va.; and Wilckes, 
Martin, Wilckes, Camden, N. J. Hence- 
forth all operations of these companies 
will be carried on under the name 
Monsanto Chemical Co. The Merrimac 
Chemical Co., Everett, Mass., however, 
will not be liquidated and will continue 
to operate as heretofore. 

Gillette Rubber Co., Eau Claire, 
Wis., will erect an addition 60 by 60 
feet of brick and steel to its plant. 


Clark Tructractor Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich., manufacturer of gas-powered in- 
dustrial trucks, tructiers, and tractors 
for material-handling operations, an- 
nounced that Harry B. Clapp has joined 
its staff as transportation engineer. 
He will make his headquarters at Battle 
Creek as special engineering assistant 
to Vice President Ezra W. Clark. Mr. 
Clapp’s services will be at the disposal 
of manufacturing, railroad, and termi- 
nal interests seeking methods and 
means of lowering material- and 
freight-handling costs. 

Sears, Roebuck & Co., Chicago, III, 
has bought a membership in the New 
York Commodity Exchange, Inc., in 
the name of Fowler B. McConnell, 
assistant to the president of the com- 
pany. Contrary to some reports, it was 
stated this purchase of a seat on the 
Exchange did not mean any change in 
the company’s’ tire manufacturing 
policy. It was further said the com- 
pany was doing a large enough busi- 
ness on the Exchange to warrant the 
purchase of a seat to facilitate opera- 
tions. This business, it was explained, 
consisted of hedging operations, prin- 
cipally against manufactured goods 
which it had on hand. 





United States Latex Imports 


Year Pounds Value 

IOOE Noodsesuesseangss -. 10,414,712 $884,355 
TURE suosssccserscesenses 11,388,156 601,999 
RUNS cas suecuteweruessaia 24,829,861 1,833,671 
eee dss cneeescsenvecsess 29,276,134 3,633,253 

1935 

SERS Sesiosoranshseseehere 1,898,962 287,583 
SEE anc seasaewereers ee 1,282,941 179,583 
Seep pecebsau ton sen 2,889,525 354,654 
ES 5ssseyensesaneesen so eae 415,106 
MY soessesssowessee vvoe Bekbreen” 380,844 
ee Saneveaersens 1,324,776 152,665 
OMY. oussscveees ssp eseus« 2,563,366 303,518 
ee jrehe Seneen oce 2,764,572 370,431 
SPT TT rr err ee Les 291,652 
ER, obs0wenseb cs scvenee Ce Leee 342,101 
OU asa neuse ee acaees'ss 2,292,102 261,668 
SR, cote skenckoeseeeeaes 3,125,321 391,386 





Date from Leather and Rubber Division. United 
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ONDITIONS in the rubber industry 
in New England seem to be ful- 
filling expectations of increased busi- 


ness during 1936. One guess is that 
the total volume of business for this 
year will be better than in 1935 and, 


further, that the average manufacturer 
will enjoy a greater percentage of prof- 
its on goods sold. It is expected, 
though, that the first half of 1936 will 
see better business than the last half. 

There has been considerable holding 
up on the part of some users of manu- 
factured rubber goods because of the 
Supreme Court decision on the process- 
ing tax, and this attitude undoubtediv 
has caused a temporary lull in some di- 
rections. This slack, however, has been 
more than made up by better business 
in other lines. Several factories are 
busier than they have been at any time 
during the past three years. 

Manufacturers of equipment for the 
rubber industry report inquiries for new 
machinery are much greater since the 
new year began. Several firms have 
placed orders for mill equipment, and 
many others are considering additions 
to their plant facilities. 

Here again it is felt that the invali- 
dating of certain New Deal laws by the 
Supreme Court has undoubtedly stimu- 
lated confidence and given rise to the 
hope that other legislation along simi- 
lar lines will not be enacted. Probably 
the greatest cause for anxiety is the un- 
balanced budget and the ever-increasing 
huge governmental deficit. There is 
probably no cause for alarm in the im- 
mediate future, but if steps are not 
taken to reduce government expendi- 
tures, it is felt that later this condition 
will cause a lack of confidence in the 
monetary situation which will lead to 
curtailed business activities. 

Despite the continued severe weather, 
New England has experienced little or 
no slackening of general business ac- 
tivity. Manufacturers of electrical 
equipment, steel products, paper, and a 
wide variety of machinery all report 
incoming orders expanding. 

The monthly summary by the State 
Department of Labor shows employ- 
ment in Rhode Island manufacturing 
industries declined 1.8% in December, 
but the total was a 3.6% improvement 
over December, 1934. With 288 Rhode 
Island manufactories employing 74,511 
workers, 4,499 were credited to eight 
rubber manufacturers at the close of 
December, 2.4% less than in November, 
but 8.4% above the previous December 
figure. 


January payrolls of rubber plants 
totaled $234,391, according to the 
Brown Bureau of Business Research, 


a drop of 0.5% from the December 


total, but a gain of 1.5% over the Jan- 
uary, 1935, record. 

Rhode Island’s industrial activity, as 
measured by electric power sales, rose 
8.8% in January. The local rubber in- 
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terests’ increased power usage was 
1,571,513 kilowatt hours in January, 
against 1,475,941 hours in the corre- 


sponding month of last year, an in- 
crease of 6.5%. 


The Stamford Rubber Supply Co., 
Stamford, Conn., through Sales Man- 
ager R. H. B. Fuller has announced 
the purchase of the Viscol Co., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. Its equipment will be 
moved to Stamford. Stamford Rubber 
for many years has treated oils for the 
rubber manufacturers, and now this 
acquisition will give the firm an op- 
portunity to treat oils for the leather 
trade. 

Sanford Mills, Sanford, Me., has pur- 
chased the Reading Rubber Mfg. Co., 
manufacturer of rubberized fabrics 
and rubber covered rolls, Reading, 
Mass., which will be known as Read- 
ing Rubber Division of Sanford Mills. 

Converse Rubber Co., Malden, Mass., 
with branches in Chicago, Ill., and St. 
Paul, Minn., through the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co., New York, N. Y., 
has taken out triple coverage ‘life in- 
surance for its employes, numbering 
more than 880. Company and workers 
are sharing the cost of the plan, cover- 
ing accident, sickness, and death. 

The First National Bank of Bos- 
ton, Mass., includes among its direc- 
tors George R. Brown, of the United 
Shoe Machinery Corp.; George P. 
Gardner, of the executive committee 
of General Electric Co.; Russell H. 
Leonard, president of Pepperell Mfg. 


Co.; and Sidney W. Winslow, Jr., 
president of United Shoe Machinery 
Corp. 


Water White Shoe Lacquer 

A new clear water white lacquer for 
rubber footwear and other rubber 
products has been developed and tested 
by The Stanley Chemical Co., East 
Berlin, Conn. This material is so white 
that it can be applied over white stock 
either before or after cure without dis- 
coloring the rubber and itself will not 
discolor in the cure. This water white- 
ness and the fact that it does not dis- 
color mean that the lacquer will not 
change the color of black or brown rub- 
ber. 

The lacquer is interesting because it 
has the ability actually to stretch. A 
film of this lacquer can be stretched 
on rubber fully 200% and, when re- 
leased, will come back gradually to its 
original length. It has unusual resis- 
tance to marking; on most rubbers it 
will not mark whatsoever. On thosz 
rubbers where it shows a slight tend- 
ency to mark, the mark disappears en- 
tirely within a very short time. In 
fact the disappearance can be watched. 
This lacquer has an excellent feel on 
rubber and has extreme durability, ad- 
hesion, and flexibility. 


Collyer Insulated Wire Co., Paw- 
tucket, R. I., had better business in 
1935 than in 1934, Robert C. Moel- 
ler, treasurer and general manager, 
reported at the stockholders’ § an- 
nual meeting January 27. Preliminary 


figures indicate the company con- 
cluded 1935 with a profit larger than in 
the preceding twelve months Mr. 
Moeller further stated the company’s 
outlook for 1936 was very encouraging 
and that a “comfortable share” of 
orders from the United States Navy 
Department has been written rhe 
following directors were reelected: 
Howard W. Fitz, V. C. B. Wetmore, 
George I.umb, T. H. Lewis, Frank 


Crook, and Mr. Moeller. 


American Insulated Wire Corp., 
Manton Ave., Providence, R. I., has ap- 
pointed as general manager John C. 


McGowan, formerly superintendent of 
Esmond Mills, Esmond, R. I.. and of 
Stevens Mfg. Co. J. Norman Bradley, 
former superintendent at Es- 
mond Mills, was appointed plant super 
intendent by the wire corporation. 
Washburn Wire Co., Phillipsdale, 
East Providence, R. I, at a cost of 
$8,000 is erecting a new 
building 72 by 280 feet 


Rhode Island Rubber Club will hoid 


also a 


metal shipping 


its next meeting March 12 at the Nar- 
ragansett Hotel, Providence R. I. Din- 
ner will be served at 6:30 p. m. The 
speakers will be John M. Bierer, fac- 
tory manager, Boston Woven Hose & 


Rubber Co., Cambridge, Mass., who will 
discuss “Experiences in the Rubber In- 
dustry during the Past Twenty-Five 
Years,” and Alton Hall Blackington, the 
well-known news photographer and lec- 
turer from Boston, who will talk on 
“Romance of News Gathering.” This 
lecture will be illustrated 

Arthur D. Little, Inc., chemist and 
engineer, Cambridge, Mass., has elected 
Thorne L. Wheeler a vice president. 
Other officers, reelected, follow: Earl 
P. Stevenson, president; Raymond Ste- 
vens, vice president; Alexander White- 
side, secretary; and Roger C. Griffin, 
treasurer. 

Mechanics Rubber Co., 317 Main St., 
Worcester, Mass. new Massachu- 
setts corporation recently incorporated 
by former employes of the late P. L. 
Rider, who conducted a wholesale and 
retail mechanical rubber busi- 
for the past forty-six years in 
Worcester. The new owners purchased 
the stock and good will of P. L. Rider 
Co., with which they had been fifteen to 
eighteen years each, from the executor 
of the estate and will continue selling all 
lines of rubber wholesale and 
retail, and acting as distributer-jobber. 
The officers of the company are: Jo- 
seph A. Ashjian, president and treas- 
urer; C. Oscar Jensen, assistant treas- 
urer and clerk; and Robert T. Flynn, 
member of the board of directors. 
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NEW JERSEY 


ANY rubber manufacturers in New 

Jersey have no complaint about 
volume of business this time of year 
when, as a rule, business generally 
drops off in some lines. The inclement 
weather had some effect upon heel and 
sole production, and sales declined. 
Boot and shoe manufacturers, however, 
report a brisk season. 

But some New Jersey manufacturers 
are not very optimistic regarding fu- 
ture conditions. Business has been 
slowing up in the rubber industry of 
goods containing cotton since the Su- 
preme Court decision on the processing 
tax. Manufacturers are unable to tell 
customers, or to know themselves for 
that matter, just what will be the ulti- 
mate effect of this decision. Products 
are being made from stocks of raw ma- 
terial on hand, and the manufacturer 
has not as yet received any benefit re- 
sulting from the invalidation of the 
tax. As against this, manufacturers 
are encountering increasing costs from 
other sources which might readily off- 
set any savings possible because of re- 
duced cotton prices. The buyer, more- 
over, seems inclined to defer purchas- 
ing. The outlook for 1936 also seems 
uncertain, but it is held by some manu- 
facturers that if the stringent govern- 
ment regulations of business continue, 
industry can look forward to no great 
improvement. Another deterrent fac- 
tor is the lack of cooperation among 
members of the rubber industry. 

Even makers of machinery for this 
trade are pessimistic. The business 
outlook does not seem good and is 
very uncertain, for 1936 is a presi- 
dential election year Many large 
firms are withholding appropriations 
until the uncertainty seems settled. 





Jos. Stokes Rubber Co., Trenton, 
operating with three shifts, has enough 
orders on hand to continue so for some 
time. The Canadian plant is also busy. 
No change in personnel has been made 
since the death of President William 
J. B. Stokes. 

Puritan Rubber Co., Trenton, finds 
business very satisfactory, and the plant 
is running on full time 
~« Essex Rubber Co., Trenton, an- 
nounces business is holding up very 
well for this time of the year; better 
conditions are expected when the 
weather moderates. 

Mercer Rubber Co., Hamilton Square, 
has no complaint about conditions this 
winter, but expects an improvement 
in early spring. 

Pierce-Roberts Rubber Co., Trenton, 
is running normally. Vice President 
and Treasurer Clifford A. Pierce is 
spending some time in Florida with 
his family. 

Pocono Co., Trenton, reports busi- 
ness is better than during last winter. 
Orders have increased. 


Thiokol Corp., Yardville, reports that 
business has swung upward, with the 
plant operating to capacity. 

Luzerne Rubber Co., Trenton, states 
hard rubber production has not in- 
creased lately. 

Acme Rubber Mfg. Co., Trenton, is 
receiving more inquiries about goods; 
these indicate better business activity. 
Production is fairly good. 

Whitehead Bros. Rubber Co., Tren- 
ton, has hired extra employes in all 
departments to take care of increased 
business. The severe winter weather 
resulted in better production in rub- 
ber shoes. 

Horace B. Tobin has resigned as 
president and treasurer of Woven Steel 
Hose & Rubber Co., Trenton, after be- 
ing affiliated with the concern for many 
years. Mr. Tobin and his family re- 
cently returned from a cruise to the 
West Indies, where they spent a 
month. 

The Thermoid Co., Trenton, has 
named Dwight L. Myers as Midwest 
manager, mechanical rubber goods di- 
vision, with headquarters in Chicago, 
Ill., and his territory will cover nine 
Midwest states. Mr. Myers was for- 
merly district manager, mechanicals 
division, working out of Des Moines, 
Iowa, where he is succeeded by his 
brother, H. A. Myers. 

The Newark Wire Cloth Co., New- 
ark, manufacturer of wire cloth and 
wire cloth products, has appointed 
Robert H. Brinton, 1640 Castle Court, 
Houston, Tex., as its Texas representa- 
tive. 

Johnson & Johnson Co., New Bruns- 
wick, surgical dressings, has promoted 
H. W. Roden from the position of di- 
rector of the baby products division to 
director of merchandising. He _ suc- 
ceeds George F. Smith, vice president, 
who has been advanced to the general 
administrative staff to devote his time 
to subsidiary companies. 





PACIFIC COAST 


Flynn & Coilins, manufacturer of 
FC full circle retreaders, on Febru- 
ary 1 moved to 1737 No. Industrial St., 
Hollvdale. Calif. 

Lee Tire & Rubber Co., Consho- 
hocken, Pa., recently signed a contract 
with the Signal Oil Co. for the distri- 
bution of Lee tires on the West Coast. 
The Signal company has about 2,000 re- 
tail outlets in Arizona, California, 
Idaho, Nevada, Oregon, Utah, and 
Washington. This contract marks a 
further step in Lee Tire’s progress to 
enlarge the distribution of its products 
through service station outlets, A. A. 
Garthwaite, vice president, said. Mr. 
Garthwaite, who recently returned 
from a business trip through the West, 
as the highlights of his observations 
on the trip stressed stabilized prices 
and sound policies in manufacture and 
distribution for 1936. 
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F. A. Warren, president, Gutta 
Percha & Rubber, Ltd., Toronto, Ont., 
and past president, Rubber Association 
of Canada, in a recent article in The 
Gazette of Montreal states, in part: 

“The improvement in general busi- 
ness during 1935 has not been as defi- 
nite in the rubber industry as in other 
lines. In fact, the figures available 
show an actual recession from the pre- 
vious year. The most recent statistics 
indicate that $75,000,000 is invested in 
the industry, and that a sales volume 
of $43,000,000 provided employment 
for some 12,000 persons, with a pay- 
roll of $13,000,000. Despite this, sales 
are still at the pre-War level, about 
50% less than the peak in 1928. 

“The outlook is somewhat obscure, 
pending the actual effect of the Trade 
Agreement with the United States, the 
settlement of the trade dispute with 
Japan, with due regard to safeguard- 
ing Canadian labor, and other policies. 

“Domestic footwear sales have 
proved disappointing, showing a 
shrinkage of some 131%4%. This has been 
due to heavy importations from for- 
eign countries, more than _ 1,000,000 
pairs. Two-thirds of the imports have 
come from Central European countries 
having very much lower standards of 
living and, consequently, lower costs, 
which makes it impossible for Canadian 
labor to compete despite efficient 
equipment. Protective legislation final- 
ly provided much-needed relief, but 
meantime, for the ten months for which 
figures are available, importations of 
rubber and tennis footwear increased 
over the preceding year... . 

“In spite of the substantial increase 
in new car sales, with larger sales of 
tires to car manufacturers, the sale of 
automobile tires has actually shown a 
decrease in units. This is explained by 
the fact that the increased sale of origi- 
nal equipment tires has been more than 
offset by decreased sales of resale tires, 

“The domestic mechanical goods sec- 
tion of the industry, which includes 
tubber belting, hose, floor coverings, 
matting, molded goods, etc., and is a 
good barometer of general trade activ- 
ity, again showed improvement. : 

“The substantial volume of business 
the rubber industry does in the com- 
petitive export markets of the world is 
a distinct asset to Canada. Export 
sales have held their own in 1935, with 
the large volume of $9,400,000 for the 
first ten months. ... 

“Comparing the eight months of 1935, 
which are available, with 1934, it is 
interesting to note that imports of 
crude rubber through Canadian sea- 
ports have already increased 14,250,000 
pounds, amounting to 160%, at the ex- 
pense of importations through United 
States ports, which dropped 70%; 
or, crude rubber imports through Ca- 
nadian ports jumped from 14 to 59%.” 
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Rubber Industry in Europe 


GREAT BRITAIN 








1935 Exports 


Recently published details of Great 
Britain’s trade in rubber goods showed 
that on the whole 1935 was more satis- 
factory for the British rubber industry 
than 1934, though in some cases totals 
are still below those for 1933. Pneu- 
matic tire exports in 1935 totaled 
£2,815,209, against £2,770,407 in 1934 
and £2,982,745 in 1933. Almost half 
these exports went to British coun- 
tries. British India continued to be the 
best customer for these goods; her pur- 
chases have increased regularly from 
£279,499 in 1933 to £419,176 in 1935. 
On the other hand, South Africa’s share 
in 1935 shrunk to less than half the 
average for the two preceding years. 
Denmark is England’s best customer 
for tires in Europe, taking increasing 
quantities, with the 1935 value reaching 
£258,970. Shipments to France, Spain, 
and especially Italy declined rapidly to 
but a fraction of the 1933 figure. 

Total shipments of inner tubes came 
to £371,813 against £387,484 in 1934 
and £400,199 in 1933. 

Exports of waterproof apparel de- 
creased from £475,000 in 1933 to £450,- 


078 in 1934 and £446,009 in 1935. 
Sweden and Denmark are the best 
takers of these goods. Netherlands 


had the largest share in 1933, but has 
since reduced her purchases so that in 
1935 they were less than one-fourth of 
the 1933 total. 

Footwear exports increased 
73,707 dozen pairs, value £101,327, in 
1934 to 108,133 dozen pairs, value 
£167,038 in 1935; this is still slightly 
under the 1933 figure for quantity, but 
above it in value. The imports, which 
had fallen from 861,977 dozen pairs, 
value £866,038, in 1933 to 501,804 dozen 
pairs, value £605,214, in 1934, in 1935 
advanced to 516,623 dozen pairs, value 
£661,217. 

Business in all types of insulated 
electric wires and cables improved con- 
siderably. The total value in 1935 was 
£1,611,963 against £1,324,413 in 1934 
and £1,092,249 in 1933. Imports of 
these goods have also increased grad- 
ually in the three years under review 
and in 1935 came to £118,164. 

Belting of rubber and canvas shows a 
similar trend and was £244,319 in 1935 
against £209,839 in 1934 and £16/7,- 
453 in 1933. 

Total exports of other rubber manu- 
factures were practically stationary at 
£1,749,265, but imports have been de- 
clining and were £1,299,454 in 1935. 

Crude rubber imports, after jumping 
from 226,739,600 pounds in 1933 to 


from, 


473,571,100 in 1934, fell again to 390,- 
333,600 pounds in, 1935. Reexports dur- 
ing the three years were respectively 
62,271,500, 122,102,000, and 104,830,700 
pounds. Soviet Russia took the greater 
part. 


Researeh Work—1934-35 


The recently issued report of the De- 
partment of Scientific and Industrial 
Research for 1934-35 reviews the wide 
range of the investigations undertaken 
in the year by the Research Associa- 
tion of British Rubber Manufacturers. 
The growing mass distribution of food- 
stuffs and beverages has increased the 
demand for rubber hose, tubing, tank 
linings, jar rings, etc., and with this 
increase comes the problem of produc- 
ing rubber fittings that leave no objec- 
tionable smell or taste. The Associa- 
tion already has succeeded in improv- 
ing a rubber lining for cider hose. 

It is collaborating with the gas in- 
dustry to produce suitable rubber joints 
for gas mains and is_ investigating 
methods of rendering gas tubing less 
permeable to gas odors. Work pro- 
gresses on developing testing methods 
for standardization for flexible metal 
tubing with packing of rubber thread 
and also for electrician’s gloves. An- 
other question receiving much atten- 
tion is the production in quantity of 
gas masks for the civilian population, 
and the Association is working on this 
problem with the Chemical Defence 
Research Department. 








Rubber Derivatives 


At a meeting of the London and Dis- 
trict Section of the Institution of the 
Rubber Industry, January 13, Dr. P. 
Schidrowitz read a paper on “Rubber 
Derivatives.” Among the products dis- 
cussed were chlorinated rubber and the 
new expanded chlorinated rubber which 
Dr. Schidrowitz has produced in co- 
operation with Redfarn. This material 
has a fine, honey-comb structure; its 
apparent density varies according to 
the method of production, but can be 
as low as 0.08. It is rigid enough to 
be cut with a saw and is fire-resistant. 
Methods are now being evolved to pro- 
duce this material on a commercial 
scale. Cyclo-rubbers and incorporation 
of rubber with synthetic resins of the 
Bakelite type were also dealt with, and 
attention was further called to the re- 
cently elaborated. ethyl-hypochlorite 
rubber product, considered very useful 
in manufacturing finishing lacquers, 
especially for artificial leathers made 
with latex. 


After the lecture T. R. Dawson, who 
presided, asked whether Dr. Schidro- 
witz thought chlorinated rubber would 
have a wide application or if its use 
would be restricted to highly special- 
ized purposes. Dr. Schidrowitz ex- 
plained that so far chlorinated rubber 
was used principally in corrosion-resist- 
ing paints and lacquers, that experience 
with these coatings conflicted — prob- 
ably because of mistakes in working 
with the material—but that he believed 
once better use was made of methods 
of standardization and stabilization, its 
application would be greatly extended 
especially in the chemical industries 
and in general as a protective coating. 





Notes 

Various countries lately reveal con- 
siderable activity in making gas masks. 
Dunlop has obtained permission to em- 
ploy women and young persons over 
sixteen to make gas masks on two day- 
shifts at its Cambridge St. works in 
Manchester. 

The Northern Polytechnic, London, 
offers a short course of ten lectures 
on latex, starting January 29, 1936, to 
April 1. As far as possible processes 
described in the lectures will be con- 
ducted practically in the well-equipped 
workshops and laboratories. 

The Rubber Regenerating Co., Ltd., 
booked profits of £11,267 for the year 
ended September 30, 1935, and declared 
a dividend of 114%, bringing the total to 
4%. An improved process, announced 
some time ago, has now been developed 
to the point where it is being worked 
on a commercial scale. The lower 
prices for crude rubber during the past 
business year affected profits, but there 
has been some improvement, and the 
company is working to capacity at 


present. 
On February 7 the London Rubber 
Exchange moved to new and more 


commodious premises amid much cele- 
bration. This new building covers 
41,074 square feet and provides accom- 
modations for the rubber trade, tea sale 
rooms, and other offices. 





POLAND 


As the rubber footwear industry, ac- 
counting as it does for two-thirds of 
the value of the output of the Polish 
rubber industry, usually claims most 
attention, it is hardly realized that con- 
siderable progress has also been made 
in the manufacture of other rubber 
goods. In fact while factories produc- 
ing footwear have practically worked at 
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a loss since 1932, the other plants 
show profits. While the amount and 
the value of the footwear output 
dropped considerably of late, the pro- 
duction of other rubber articles leaped 
forward both in value and quantity. 
Thus in 1929, 10,564,000 pairs of foot- 
wear, value 64,170,000 zloty, were pro- 
duced against 9,651,000 pairs, value 26,- 
824,000 zloty, in 1934. At the same 
time production of other rubber goods 
rose from 2,521 tons, value 19,778,000 
zloty, to 5,094 tons, value 23,937,000 
zloty. 

The progress in the manufacture of 
other rubber goods is shown below: 


Tons 

1929 1934 

Pneumatic tires, cycle and au 
SREP: shoo. cic pe ses ee he 154 484 
ee ee eee ee 26 177 
nen SOURS ....00ccessn~ 00 43 195 
Pee Sr BONG 6s osnsis<css 27 220 
ee Oana ines hae 411 1,182 
Bicycle handles ............. 18 54 
a eae eee oa 27 g5 
ES Se eee eee 19 R2 
SEAS eae 24 492 
eae eo eu h ssa o sn oess 75 154 
ee Ee PTT ere ee 12 


The 1934 output included heels, value 
2,160,000 zloty; footwear, 26,824,000 
zloty; tubes, 1,477,000 zloty; rubber- 
ized fabric, 2,513,000 zloty; molded 
goods, 1,560,000 zloty; tires 6,715,000 
zloty; inner tubes, 2,123,000 zloty; rub- 
ber and asbestos goods, 1,000,000 zloty. 

The rubber industry in Poland com- 
prises chiefly smaller factories, and in 
1934 only sixteen of the total forty-one 
employed more than fifty persons and 
only twenty-four employed more than 
twenty. In 1900 a single factory em- 
ployed more than twenty persons; by 
1918 this had increased to four; in 1928 
to fourteen; and in 1934 to twenty-four. 
In all, the number of employes in 1934 
was 9,100 against 7,900 in 1929. 

The development of this industry is 
further reflected in the imports of crude 
rubber: in 1925, 402 tons; 1929, 3,900 
tons; 1931, 2,200 tons; 1933, 3,300 tons; 
and in 1934, 5,000 tons. The 1935 figure 


is expected to show a further increase. 





GERMANY 


The Rubber Control Bureau issued an 
order December 27, 1935, according to 
which a firm may not produce articles 
it did not produce or sell on a com- 
mercial scale from January 1, 1934, to 
the date of the enforcement of the 
above order, without obtaining special 
permission from the authorities con- 
cerned. 

The Office of the Leipzig Fair has is- 
sued a special Exhibitor's Stamp which 
firms are entitled to use on envelopes, 
advertising matter, etc., to indicate they 
are exhibitors. The stamp shows the 
well-known symbol of the Leipzig Fair, 
the black wide MM, with bars across. 

Atlantic Gummiwerk Aloys Weyers 
is the new name of the former Gummi- 
warenfabrik M. Sternberg, of Koln- 
Braunsfeld. Paul Leffmann and Her- 
bert Steinberg have left the firm, leav- 


ing Aloys Weyers, hitherto a partner, 
sole owner of the concern. 

Harter Patent G.m.b.H., Dresden, re- 
cently was formed to manufacture and 
sell rubber goods and particularly to 
sell rubber spokes according to the 
Harter patent. 

Schmidt’s Gummiwarenfabrik Arthur 
Schmidt, Stade, has been converted into 
an open partnership, to be known as 
Gebr. Schmidt. 

Vulkan Gummiwarenfabrik Weiss & 
Baessler A.G., Leipzig, booked a profit 
of 73,000 marks for 1934-35, which with 
the carry-forward brings the total to 84,- 
000 marks against 83,000 marks the year 
before. The firm, which has branches 
in Grossenhain, Erfurt, and Berlin, re- 
ports a satisfactory business year de- 
spite difficulties and looks forward w'th 
confidence to the further developments 
of the current year. 

From a ccmprehensive table of the 
rubber industry compiled by the 
Gummi-Zeitung, and in future to be a 
regular feature of the paper, we note 
the considerable spurt in the exports of 
automobile tires and particularly of 
cycle tires and tubes during the period 
January-November, 1935, as compared 
with the same period of 1934. Automo- 
bile tires rose from 147,389 to 172,961 
units: cycle tires jumped from 410,652 
to 890876 units: and cycle tubes from 
308,108 to 716,538. 





EUROPEAN NOTES 


The chairman of Semperit O6ester- 
reichisch - Amerikanische Gummiwerke 
A.G.. Vienna, Austria, in its report for 
1934 said that vear did not bring the 
concern or the affiliated Vereinigte 
Gummiwaren - Fabriken Wimpassing 
vorm. Menier J. N. Reithoffer, the ex- 
pected business improvement. Net 
profits for the year were only 161,459 
schilling against 174,506 in 1933, and 
the amount was carried forward. The 
value of the output of the Traiskirch- 
en works increased 10%, but was some- 
what less at Wimpassing. The tire 
industry showed greater activity, which 
continued in 1935, but the chairman 
pointed out that Austria is still consid- 
erably behind many other countries in 
the matter of motorization. The use 
of pneumatic tires on horsedrawn vchi- 
cles also was progressing slowly. Sem- 
perit’s efforts for more adequate tariff 
protection succeeded only for footwear. 
The concern is endeavoring to improve 
its own efficiency and that of its 
branches, but so far these efforts have 
not resulted in much headway in busi- 
ness. The Matador Gummiwerke A.G., 
the Prague branch, continues to work 
at a loss. The other foreign companies 
in which the firm is interested also do 
not show very satisfactory results for 
1934. 

The Suomen Gummitehdas O.-Y, of 
Helsingfors and Nokia, Finland, has 
raised its capital from 42,000,000 to 63,- 
000,000 finmarks. 

Kabelfabriken Fortuna A.B., was 
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formed at Copenhagen, Denmark, with 
a capital of 200,000 kroner. 

Societe Francaise du Caoutchouc B 
Procedes Ballandras) and S. A. Parafil 
are in liquidation. 

Ancien Etablissements R. Pincet, R. 
Pincet et J. Baratte, Successeurs, of 
Puteaux (Seine), France, has been 
formed with a capital of 690,000 francs 
to manufacture and sell rubber goods. 

Societe Pendelastic, Paris, capital- 


"ized at 100,000 francs, will produce 


rubber to metal parts to absorb vibra- 
tion of allkinds. Societe du Caoutchouc 
Manufacture, Faris, is interested in the 
company. 

The Bata Rubber & Footwear Fac- 
tory, Borovo, Jugoslavia, continues to 
expand. The 1935 footwear output to- 
taled 4,100,000 pair, against 3,690,000 
in 1934 and 2,800,000 in 1933. In 1935 
Bata had 410 branches in the country, 
against 179 in 1933 and 103 in 1931; 
while the number of employes rose 
from 1,816 in 1933 to 3,260 in 1935. 

The Association des  Fabricants 
Belge de Pneu Velo (Afabelo), Brus- 
sels, Belgium, recently was organized 
to represent the interests of cycle tire 
manufacturers. The founder members 
are Englebert & Cie., Liege; S. A. 
Colonial Rubber, Ghent; S. A. Nouvelle 
Jenatzy-Leleux, Bergougnan Belge, 
and S. A. des Usines Ghegien, all of 
Brussels; S. A. Carideng, Lannaeken; 
and L. Lefebvre, Seraing. 

Orders dated December 20, 1935, and 
effective January 1, 1936, remove all 
inch-size tires from the list of automo- 
bile tires allowed importation into the 
Irish Free State under “Quota No. 1” 
and place them under “Quota No. 19,” 
leaving only nine specifically listed 
metric-size tires in “Quota No. 1,” ac- 
cording to a report from Consul Gen- 
eral Henry H. Balch, Dublin. The two 
quotas remain unchanged, “No. 1,” 1,200 
units during 1936, and “No. 19,” 100 
units for the twelve months beginning 
February 1, 1936. 

An import quota of 450,000 square 
yards of rubberproofed textiles is pro- 
vided during the period February 1 
through April 30, 1936, under an Irish 
Free State order dated December 20, 
1935, according to the above consular 
report. 





Safety Tread for Tires 
(Continued from page 52) 


produce efficient stopping. The spiral 
pattern gives pronounced resistance to 
side-slip, and greatly increased traction 
which, combined with a high degree of 
wiping action, makes tires so treated 
particularly effective on wet pavement. 
The diagonal cut tread design greatly 
increases the skid safety of any tire. 
It minimizes wheel-spin, improves ac- 
celeration and brake action, and exerts 
a squeegee effect by forcing surface 
water out at both sides of the grooves. 
These highly efficient treads are quick- 
ly and easily cut on the Bendix-Peco 
machines. Peco Mfg. Corp. 
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Rubber Industry in Far East 





Planting Statisties 

The bulletin of the Central Bureau 
of Statistics covering export crops of 
Netherland India in 1933, which 
reached us only recently, gives figures 
obtained from 1,136 estates covering 
1,684,618 hectares. Of these estates 
576, totaling 696,012 hectares, were in 
Java and 560, with a total area of 
988,606 hectares, were in the Outer 
Provinces. More than a third of the 
estates planted other crops, as coffee, 
tea, quinine, etc., besides Hevea, in 
most cases on separate blocks, but in 
several instances, especially in East 
Java, interplanted with rubber. Mul- 
tiple crops, in general, are much more 


common in Java than in the Outer 
Provinces; 221 estates in the former 
produced other commodities besides 


rubber, against 56 in the latter. Java 
shows only 228,766 hectares of the total 
planted area of 329,719 hectares claimed 
by rubber estates is actually under rub- 
ber, and in the Outer Provinces, 364,- 
005 hectares of a total planted area of 
392,195 hectares. The tappable areas 
for the two centers are, respectively, 
182,431 and 251,276 hectares. 

It is thus apparent that estates have 
considerable reserve land. The total 
for Java was 366,293 hectares, and for 
the Outer Provinces, 596,411 hectares. 
The planted area for all Netherland 
India at 592,771 hectares showed an 
increase of 10,575 hectares as compared 


with 1932 figures; but actually new 
planting accounted for only 5,029 
hectares, the balance’ representing 


acreages of small estates not included 
in previous returns. The small exten- 
sion of 1933 compares with 6,912 
hectares in 1932, 18,182 hectares in 1931, 
31,650 hectares in 1930, 28,520 hectares 
in 1929, and 47,356 hectares in 1928; 
these additions deducted from the total 
planted area leave 455,122 hectares 
planted before 1928. Except in 1933, 


NETHERLAND INDIA 


most new planting was in Sumatra. 

Owing to the unfavorable conditions 
prevailing in the rubber industry, tap- 
ping was stopped in Java during the 
whole year on 95 estates and part of 
the time on 75 estates. For the Outer 
Provinces the respective figures were 
142 and 18. At the end of 1933, the 
total untapped area was 56,926 hectares 
against 84,235 at the end of 1932. 

The table shown below shows the 
production of Hevea in Netherland In- 
dia from 1920 to 1933. 


Recent Shipments 

Official statistics indicate that exports 
of estate rubber in November, 1935, 
came to 3,784,915 kilos for Java and 
Madura, against 3,964,268 kilos in Octo- 
ber, 1935, and 4,635,058 kilos for the 
Outer Provinces, against 6,842,895 kilos. 
At the same time native exports were 
9,260,248 kilos against 17,806,394 kilos. 
Preliminary figures for December show 
shipments of estate rubber from Java 
and Madura were 3,949,864 kilos and 


from the Outer Provinces 7,201,077 
kilos. Native exports for the month 
sank to 2,864,579 kilos. This steep de- 


cline appears due to the fact that native 
growers and dealers are holding back 
rubber in the expectation that the spe- 
cial export duty will be lowered, but it 
is learned that the authorities plan to 
maintain it at its present level. In any 
case, even if a reduction should prove 
necessary later on, it will be small. 
Reports from Sumatra state that the 
registration of native holdings is pro- 
ceeding at such a rate that individual 
restriction may be introduced there as 
early as this July. Borneo will follow 
later on. Individual restriction may not be 
applied to all Sumatra at once, but first 
to one section and then to another, as 
the scheme is completed. Care, of 
course, will be taken to group areas so 
that a section under individual restric- 








Estate Rubber 


Netherland 


Outer 

Java Provinces india 

27,258 41,798 69,056 
24,514 37,473 61,987 
28,902 43,321 72,163 
34,154 47,540 81,694 
37,473 52,518 90,291 
44,493 61,990 106,483 
51,897 71,381 123,278 
55,076 75,819 130,895 
59,102 81,826 140,928 
66,512 87,642 154,154 
66,678 86,853 153,531 
70,884 94,915 165.799 
59,541 91,360 150,907 
74,656 97,546 172,202 





* Including Ficus. + Revised figures. 


Native Rubber Outer 


Provinces Grand Total 
ith With Without 


With Without 
Moisture Morsture Moisture Moisture 
and Dirt and Dirt and Dirt and Dirt 
= + 10,000 79,056 
eee + 6,060 . 67,987 
25,000* + 17,000 97,000 89,163 
57,400* + 36,000 139,000 117,694 
86,088* + 56,346 188,000 146,637 
128,425 + 85,245 234,908 191,728 
120,4547 + 7836427 243,732 201,920 
151,252 + 100,491 282,147 231,386 
129,753 + 91,353 270,681 232,281 
145,527 + 108,584 299,681 262,738 
120,801 + 90,496 274,332 244,027 
118,132+ + 88,717+ 283,931F 254,516¢ 
82,24¢ + 61,447 233,147 212,348 
160,235 + 115,576 332,437 287,778 





tion is not easily accessible to another 
section where the special duty is still 
in force, in order to reduce the possi- 
bility of smuggling toaminimum. New 
planting has, of course, been prohib- 
ited for some time, and it appears that 
the ruling is strictly enforced. So far 
there have been hardly any violations; 
but where they do take place, are soon 
discovered, when the young trees are 
promptly ordered cut out. 


Production of Bicyele Tires 
and Bieyeles 


According to the Java Bode, the 
Goodyear factory at Buitenzorg will 
also. manufacture bicycle tires and 
tubes. For the current year the output 


is put at 1,000,000 units, to be increased 
to 2,000,000, probably next year. The 
paper further states that Goodyear has 
made an agreement with Dunlop 
whereby one half the number of cycle 
tires are to be produced for account 
of the latter firm and bear the Dunlop 
mark. It seems that this arrangement 
will hold not only for 1936, but also for 
the coming years. 
A bicycle factory is 

erected at Soerabaia, Java. A _ local 
paper learns the new factory will be 
equipped to produce 5,000 cycles a 
month, though to start with the output 
will be 3,000 cycles monthly. Certain 
parts will be imported from Europe at 
first, but the factory intends to manu- 
facture the entire bicycle in Netherland 
India as soon as possible. The price 
will be such as to permit the locally 
produced article to compete with any 
foreign product of equal quality, and 
a regular market is considered assured. 


shortly to be 





INDIA 

From Bombay comes the report that the 
Dunlop company is erecting a huge rub- 
ber factory at Shargang, on the Hoogly 
river, about thirty miles from Calcutta. 
Dunlop will transfer its headquarters, 
hitherto at Bombay, to Calcutta, for 
purposes of efficiency. The capital is set 
at 10,000,000 rupees, and two prominent 
Indians are mentioned for the directorate. 
Land has already been acquired, and 
construction is going ahead rapidly so 
that the factory should be completed by 
April, and by the middle of the year 
rubber goods may be ready for sale. 
All kinds of rubber goods besides tires 
are to be produced. The report adds 
that where British tires once had prac- 
tically a monopoly here, this supremacy 
has been challenged by American tires; 
while Japan is also making headway. 








Leong Rubber Works 

An interesting description of the 
Shum Yip Leong Rubber Works, 
Klang, Selangor, owned by Shum Yip 
Leong, appears in a recent issue of the 
Times of Malaya. Now that Tan Kah 
Kee has failed, the factory mentioned 
is probably the principal rubber manu- 
facturing concern in Malaya. It was 
started about nine years ago, expand- 
ing rapidly, especially after H. E. Fair- 
clough was appointed manager a few 
years ago, and has branches at Singa- 
pore, Ipoh, and Hong Kong. The 
Klang works occupy 4% acres and em- 
ploy 450 workers. The factory has an 
electric generating plant and an air 
compressor; there is also a_ well- 
equipped engineering plant for general 
maintenance of the factory, and a com- 
plete foundry. 

Most of the rubber used comes from 
the owner’s rubber estate of over 1,000 
The goods pro- 


acres in Tapah, Perak. 
tires and tubes, 


duced include cycle 
rubber-soled canvas shoes, hose, and 
mechanical goods. The footwear out- 
put, now 3,000 pairs a day, is steadily 
increasing. The firm also puts out 
monthly several tons of rubber for re- 
treading purposes which find a ready 
sale among locai tire retreaders. Most 
of the goods produced are sold locally, 
and the F. M. S. Railways is among the 
firm’s customers. 


Rubber Company Doings 
At this time many companies issue 
their annual reports. As it is inter- 
esting to see what they are doing, spe- 
cial points from various companies 
taken at random will be mentioned. 
United Temiang (F. M. S.) Rubber 
Estates, Ltd., owns some areas among 
the older ones in Malaya, which are 
now showing signs of deterioration 
Forestry methods are being tried to 
improve the soil, but this plan alone is 
considered too slow in its effect; so it 
will be combined with artificial manur- 
ing. The estate will replant some of 
the poorer areas with modern selected 
material. These measures will, j 
course, add to the costs of production. 
Manuring and replanting on a fairly 


large scale are also proposed by the 
Rubber Estates of Malaya. On one 
estate 57 acres of young rubber are 
being replanted, and on another 286 
acres; while about 2,000 acres have 
been manured. The chairman in his 


speech complained of the unduly high 
taxation; in 1935, he said, rent and ex- 
port duty together took 25% of the 
profits. 

Malay Rubber Planters, Ltd., reports 
the cost of production has risen only 
1%4d. per pound following restriction. 
But, then, this company has some ex- 
ceptionally fine rubber. Output on their 
Kati estate was most. satisfactory: 


some fields yielded at the rate of 1,086 
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pounds per acre per annum, and the 
whole planted area yielded at the rate 
of 806 pounds, including an area of 
175 acres of rubber planted in 1927. 
The chairman in relating these facts 
commented that it would be interesting 
to see if budded rubber would exceed 
these figures. 

Lumut Rubber Estates, Ltd., declared 
a dividend of 5% against 74%4% a year 
ago though profits were practically the 
same. One reason for the difference 
was that as manuring and some re- 
planting are becoming necessary, 
£3,000 have been earmarked for these 
purposes. The cost of production was 
almost ld. per pound higher as a re- 
sult of restriction. 

Kuala Lumpur Rubber Co., Ltd., has 
raised its capital from £330,000 to 
£500,000 by the creation of 170,000 
shares of £1 each. 

The Pelepah (Johore) Valley Rubber 
Estate will be reorganized, and for 
this purpose the Pelepah Rubber Co. 
has just been formed with a nominal 
capital of £100,000. 


Notes 


Total shipments of crude rubber 
from Malaya during 1935 came to 590,- 
319 tons, or 86,889 tons under those 
for 1934. 

In connection with the League sanc- 
tions, rubber exports to Italy in No- 
vember, 1935, were only 89 tons against 
1,706 tons in October, 1935, and 3,335 
tons in November, 1934. 

Pneumatic tires for bullock carts 
were first supplied to Malaya by the 
Dunlop company, which has already 
supplied the tires to 200 rubber and 
other estates in Malaya. The concern 
has received many testimonials to the 
value of pneumatic tires for these carts. 
For one thing, rubber-tired carts can 
easily be drawn by one bullock instead 
of two, as is usual; then the tires do 
not cut up the roads as iron ones do; 
and, finally, they make for greater 
mobility so that traffic delay is consid- 
erably reduced. 

Much indignation has been caused by 
the Government’s refusal to grant re- 
lief to the rubber industry in the matter 
of quit rents. Not only are these un- 
duly high, but are also collected from 
unopened land. As new planting is 
prohibited under the restriction scheme, 
this rent is a special hardship. The 
United Planting Association of Malaya 
has decided to take further action in 
the matter, and to this end a sub-com- 
mittee has been appointed. 

From recent comment in local papers 
it would seem that the methods adopted 
in assessing rubber for restriction pur- 
poses leave much to be desired. It is 
a common complaint here that num- 
bers of large, chiefly sterling compa- 
nies, have been over-assessed and have 
great difficulty in filling quotas. Many 
of these, it is asserted, are tapping at 


nine or ten feet above the ground with 
the help of ladders, where the normal 
tapping height is 4 to 414 feet. Others 
have to sell their surplus coupons. 
Many smaller companies, on the other 
hand, claim that they are considerably 
under-assessed, and this circumstance 
combined with the high quit rent is said 
to be creating much difficulty among 
small holders, and several instances of 
forced sales of lands are quoted. 





CEYLON 

Ceylon’s crude rubber exports during 
1935 totaled 54,326 tons, 984 tons above 
the permissible exportable amount of 
53,342 tons, or less than 2% above the 
quota. The scheme, it may be pointed 
out, permits an excess of 5%. 

Here for some time dissatisfaction 
has been felt at the quota allotted under 
the restriction scheme, and requests for 
revision have been made, although late 
press reports are that the International 
Rubber Regulation Committee decided 
against increasing the basic quota for 
Ceylon, holding the view that whereas 
the revision of the Netherland India 
quota was essential to the survival of 
the restriction scheme, any enlargement 
of the quota for Ceylon would consti- 
tute a precedent that would undoubted- 
ly be cited by other contracting parties 
in support of similar demands, and thus 
might in the end prove destructive to 
the entire control plan. 

Consu! R. L. Buell stated at a State 
Council meeting, December 5, that thou- 
sands of workmen are out of employ- 
ment in Ceylon owing to rubber restric- 
tion, that many estates have been closed 
down and others working at one half to 
one-quarter full capacity. 





Chlorinated Rubber 
Finishes! 
and W. E. 


chlorinated 
material. The 
chlorinated rub- 
xylene and al- 
was the most 


Chapman 
rubber 


M. C. Lamb 
have investigated 
as a leather finishing 
film produced, when 
ber was dissolved in 
lowed to evaporate, 
suitable, being free from blushing, 
crinkling, and orange peeling. The 
plastic properties of the film were sat- 
isfactorily affected by the addition of 
dibutyl phthalate and tricresyl phos- 
phate. The inclusion of certain syn- 
thetic resins results in better anchor- 
age. Excellent results were obtained 
on application to moroccos to be sub- 
sequently wet grained. Suitably com- 
pounded chlorinated” rubber finishes 
proved to have good gloss, fastness to 
wet rubbing, and impermreability to 
water. 

*% Abstract from October. 1935, meeting, Brit- 


ish Section, International Society of Leather 
Trades Chemists. 
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New York Outside Market—Spot 
Ribbed Smoked Sheets 


Commodity Exchange 


TaBULATED WEEK-ENp CLosinG PRIcEs 
Jan. Feb. Feb. Feb. Feb. 
Futures 4 1 8 15 22 
BO: sa soz HBTS Saceie. veep ee sees Te 
_. See esece 24:97 15.40 15:66 15.65 
_ | ree 13.78 15.04 15.45 15.72 15.68 
— eieieiaues 14.00 15.23 15.58 15.91 15.85 
Es. 4.555: 6 14.22 15.42 15.72 16.05 15.99 
ROS eat hice vove 14.43 15.63 15.94 16.25 16.17 
MREIN 2 cers iss Rene 15.70" 15.92 16:31 16:22 
Volume per 
week (tons).. 6,420 15,560 13,400 10,000 13,840 
HE above table shows the price 


trend of representative futures for 
approximately the last two months. 
upward trend of futures prices that be- 
gan during September, 1935, continues 


to date. During the last week of Janu- 
ary all futures were temporarily above 
the 15¢ level, the first time since the 


bull price flurry that succeeded the 
restriction announcement in 1934. 
Trading in February has_ been 
marked by frequent 8- to 16-point fluc- 
tuations attending the alternation of 
exceptional activity with trading ap- 
athy- Throughout, however, an under- 
lying tone of firmness prevailed, with 
most dealings since February 1 being 
above 15¢ with distant futures during 
the last half exceeding the 16¢ level by 


a substantial margin. News of out- 
standing interest consisted of Febru- 


ary 15 being the tenth anniversary of 
futures trading in the United States, 
having begun February 15, 1926, in the 
New York Rubber Exchange; factories 
of this country were reported to have 
bought as much as 8,000 tons of spot 
rubber in England to be delivered here 
in especially chartered boats; Sears, 
Roebuck & Co. bought a membership in 
the Commodity Exchange in the name 
of Fowler B. McConnell, vice president 
of the mail-order house; and the dis- 
turbing outbreak of a strike involving 
disorderly union activity at the plant 
of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, O. 


New York Outside Market 


The week-end closing prices for No. 
1 smoked sheet spots "ities the last 
two months are December 28, 133¢¢; 
January 4, 1354¢; January 11, l4¥s¢; 
January 18, 14%¢; January 25, 15¢; 
February 1, 157s¢; February 8, 15is¢; 
February 15, 1534¢; and February 22, 
15xs¢. While by days the factory demand 
is intermittently strong, then weak, by 
longer pertods strength predominates, 
thus accounting for the continuing up- 


ward trend of crude rubber prices. 
Increasing consumption in this country 
with constantly decreasing warehouse 
stocks in the United States, England, 
and the world speaks well for the or- 
derly progress of restriction and pro- 
vides a bullish atmosphere for the 
traders. 

The increasing consumption of rub- 


ber in the United States marches on as 
evidenced by the 48,506 long tons for 
January exceeding, as it did, the high 
amount of 42,942 long tons for Decem- 
ber, 1935, an increase of 13%, also 
3% more than the 47,103 long tons con- 
sumed in January, 1935. The domestic 
stock of 276,372 long tons of rubber on 
hand January 31, 1936, compares with 
295,438, December 31, 1935, and 348,931, 
January 31, 1935. 


New York Quotations 


New York outside market rubber 
quotations in cents per pound 


‘ Feb. 23 Jan. 27 Feb. 26, 
Paras 1935 1936 1936 
Upriver fine ..... 9% 13% 16% 
Upriver fine ..... #123 *1634 *19 
Upriver coarse.... 7 10% 24% 
Upriver coarse.... *11 "1434 *15% 
[slands fine ...... 87% 13% 17 
Islands fine ...... 71234 "ir #19 
Acre, Bolivian fine 93% 13% 16% 
Acre, Bolivian fine *13 “47 *19 
Beni, Bolivian.... 9% 133 17 
Madeira fine ..... 9% 13%4 16% 
Caucho 
Upper ee 7% 10% 12% 
oper BAll .oesecs tl | *14% *15%4 
Lower ball ..;... 8 10 12 
Pontianak 
Bandjermasin .... 6 6% 6% 
Pressed block..... 10 12/16 12% 
ae eee 6% 6% 
Guayule : 
Duro, washed and 

CN Perr ree 2 12 12% 
ROOT 9. eviews us 3 13 13% 
Africans : 
Rio Nufiez ...... 12 16 15% 
Black Kassai ..... 10 16 15% 
Prime Niger flake. 25 27 25 
Gutta Percha 
Gutta Siak. ...... 9% 12 11% 
Gutta Sok .cccess 14 12% 12% 
Red Macassar.... 1.25 1.20 1.20 
Balata 
Block, Ciudad 

OS eee 34 2 28 
Manaos block .... 28 32 28 
Surinam sheets ... 42 36 37 

PER a cas cave 5 40 39 


*Washed and dried crepe. Shipments from 


Brazil. 


Commodity Exchange, Inc., 81 Broad 
St., New York, N. Y., through its mem- 
bers will honor at a dinner at Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, March 20, its first presi- 
dent, Jerome Lewine, according to J. 
Chester Cuppia, acting president of the 
Exchange and chairman of the com- 
mittee on arrangements for the affair. 
He further declared this banquet also 
would become a yearly feature for men 
in the financial world interested in com- 
modities. 





New York Outside Market—Spot Closing Prices—Plantation Grades—Cents per Pound 


—>>—January. 1936— 


27: ae, 29 «630. 31 


1434 


No. 1 Ribbed Smoked Sheet 1575 
147% 147 


No. 2 Ribbed Smoked Sheet 15 
No.3 Ribbed Smoked Sheet 1448 } 
No.4 Ribbed Smoked Sheet 147g 14% 
No. 1 Thin Latex Crepe... 154s 
No. 1 Thick Latex Crepe.. 1545 
No. 1 Brown Crepe....... 15 
No. 2 Brown Crepe....... 1448 
No. 2 Amber .... 

No. 3 Amber .. 
No. 4 Amber 

Rolled Brown.........+: 


*Holiday. 


a 
_ 
> 

wo 
eN 





1443 145 14% 147% 


14 ¥6 














—— Februarv. 1936 
1 3 4 5 7 8 10°" “Tl. 12? 3 18 19 
15ps 15¥% 15 py 154 15ye 15¥5 1536 15% - 4 15 15% 1 15% 15% 15%, 
15 15% 15 15, 1534 153% 15%" 15% os 155 15 1 15¥s 153g 15% 
1438 157, 1448 15 15 fe 15f 15%4 15y% 15 fe 15s 1556 1515 1536 15 ze 15s 
14% 15 147« 1433 1534 15%4 1535 15% 1 15% 15% 15y¥e 15¥% 15%4 18 ~ oe 
15 15% 15:7, 15% 15¢% 1548 1534 1548 1 16py 16% 16 157q 1543 154% 163% 
15fp Sve 154, 153 154h 154% 155% 1543 1813 1538 16 157% 1534 134% 1538 16 
15°. 15% 15.) 153 1534 1536 15q% 1534 155, 1556 159% 15 1Sve 15% 1534 1538 
1448 154, 1443 15 « 15 fe 15s 1534 154% 1 15% 1554 15% 15% 15 He 15 ve 1554 
15 15% 15 157% 153g 153% 154% 15% 1 155K 153 15%% 15y— 1534 157% 154% 
14348 15+, 143% 15 154% 15% 1534 15¥% 1 15¥ 1554 15% 153% 1S fe 15 ye 15% 
14% 15 1432 147 154) 1545 15% 154% 1 ye 15% 153% 15% 154 154% 15% 
1444 14428 143, 143 ds 15¢— 15 15445 1 Sys 153% 15% 15% 15% 15% 15% 
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United States Reclaimed Rubber Statistics—Long Toms = garden hose, fruit jar rings, and sun- 








Consumption U. S. d _— . 
Year Production Consumption % to Crude Stocks* Exports Current quotations are unchanged on 
a cette eee e near eeeeeeeeeens 99,974 81,612 20.1 20,746 3,583 all basic qualities except Standard Shoe, 
1935 Pag ne ae reer one eye 110,010 100,597 22.3 23,079 4,737 which advanced %%4¢ above the figure 
4 % > 
fanuary We Ae Pe 10,468 en a 23.901 ove of one month ago. 
COFUBTY 2. cccccsccccccccccces 10,072 9,374 21.7 22,989 532 rs eae ee wae 7 
BI go icp cach dab ak bok cs 91741 10,549 24°8 20,637 310 New York Quotations 
OS rr rt rere er eee 10,315 10,466 23.4 20,521 476 ; 36 
EE Unsieh anise onsabowieacnspey 10,223 9,938 23.9 18,541 402 ey. ae, Ere 
PE Tibnedseosveesunkneabixn 8,590 8,710 23.8 17,932 283 Auto Tire Sp. Grav. ¢ per Ib. 
DT bbebacbsssvaatenanasetever 8,421 8,396 23.1 17,810 384 
cc7 Binek SCICt “ssesesee 1.16-1.18 5 {3% 
IN gn G05 a, asicoun canbhoceh 9,557 8,795 22.4 18,272 320 Ac Ste an ee 
1 EERE CIN IIE 9,041 8,774 23.4 18,260 442 Prins Sesereenernsec® ee / 6% 
GEES .cacvcrecsess eccccccee 11,926 9,662 22.8 19,640 579 Shoe 
 .-:cceepene ese caeee 11,482 9,084 21.2 21,478 S86 7 ‘ z Peds 
REAR 30 ice ig oe ee 2,307 8,521 19.8 25.069 552 NT ee ees yee 1.56-1.60 614/ 6% 
19 ; : Tube 
ele 11.665 miki 07 6 S r 
ee Ee eee paeab ob 11, 10,039 0 26,14 No. 1 Fianing soeaeee JED 14 /14% 
Compounded . cooesees 1,10-1.12 7 417% 
*Stocks on hand the last of the month or year. BEN TOE. Sines sinees 1.15-1.30 6%4/ 7% 
Compiled by The Rubber Manufacturers Assoctation, Inc. Miscellaneous 
: : ; : ; Mechanical Blends.... 1.25-1.50 7” $i 
THE prolonged and unusually severe the fact that the passing winter has a eee 1.35-1.50 9% 
I 
winter weather of the past month drawn heavily on footwear stocks that The above list includes those items or EB 
— ‘ < Sea ae ‘ ee only that determine the price basis of all de- 
has reacted to reduce consumer de- must be replaced; also by the activity jiystive reclaim grades.  Mvery snandlactorer 
mand. Reclaimers, however, are genu- evidenced by the production of imsu- produces a variety of special reclaims in each 


general group separately featuring characteristic 
hs 2 properties of quality, workability, and gravity at 
demand for stocks indicated by rubber goods that are seasonal such as _ special prices. 


inely optimistic regarding the probable lated wire, heels, soles, and mechanical 








IMPORTS, CONSUMPTION, AND STOCKS RUBBER SCRAP 


YRUDE rubber consumption bv at 276,372 long tons, compared with De- URING the past month all items of 
I t I 


4 United States manufacturers for cember 31, 1935, stocks of 295,438 long the rubber scrap market were in good 
January, 1936, is estimated at 48,506 tons and 348,931 (revised) long tons demand. Tires, shoes, hose, and me- 
long tons, against 42,942 long tons for on hand January 31, 1935. chanical grades are being used in in- 
December, 1935, an increase of approxi- Crude rubber afloat to U. S. ports creasing volume. Inner tubes especially 


mately 13% above December and 3% January 31, 1936, approximates 43,870 are handled heavily for domestic con- 
above the January, 1935, figure of 47,103 long tons, against 39,094 long tons afloat sumption, and a fair quantity is being 
long tons, according to R.M.A. statis- on December 31 and 42,066 long tons exported 

tics afloat on January 31, 1935. 


Imports of crude rubber for January CONSUMERS’ BUYING PRICES 







total 31.292 long tons, 9.6% below the London and Liverpool Stocks (Carload Lots Delivered Eastern Mills) 
December, 1935, figure of 34,596 long Week Tons February 26, 1936 
tons, and 25.6% under 42,059 long tons Ended London ~ Liverpool Boots and Shoes Prices 
imported in January, 1935 ge ne See eee 84,791 77,241 Boots and shoes, black..... Ib. $0.01 /$0.01% 
Total domestic stocks of crude rubber ae pice eens ares re 810 Ganine @ axct A ESF ib 00347 oon 
“ . eb Sb eer ee 82,449 76,3810 H 
on hand January 31, 1936, are estimated” Feb. 22............. 79.424 77,138 seg re ko Me a ys tee 
Inner Tubes 
a No. 1, floating .....< alee 1b. = .081 09 
United States and World Statistics of Rubber No, 2, compound 122222210 03%/ “03% 
" OS eae becnessecsete.  0S5n/' 0836 
Imports, Exports, Consumption, and Stocks TS cataenmmtieet: amr ay 
— ia Singapor a Tires (Akron District) 
tocks — an lone or or 
Mfgrs., Public Dealers Pro- Con- ee 
U.S. Importers, U.S. Warehouses, and duction sumption nade he: 2 eH 90 
U.S. Con- ealers, Stocks London, Port (Net Esti- World Sedlcn ...... mee toes Ais 1225 712 4 
Twelve Imports* sumption Etc.+ Afloatt Liverpool¢¢ Stockst+t Exports)$ matedt Stockstf§ Ants tie Spies po 11 00 “12:00 
Months Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons Tong Tons Tons Tons Black <atito peelings. . cgie 16.00 /17.00 
sss 411,615 401,000 365,000 55.606 86,505 44,884 853,100 798,900 616,370 Solid ac j ; 
7 ORR 469,484 453,223 355,000 47,644 134,927 62,142 1,016,715 959,556 678,994 Clean mixed truck ..... ton 35.00 /36.00 
1935 , Light gravity .......... ton 38.00 /39.00 
January .. 42,059 47,103 348,931 42,066 148,337 59,609 79,545 89,216 671,954 Mlechanicals 


February .. 35,383 43,187 337,332 42,969 155,727 57,586 75,324 90,494 657,717 = 
March |... 44,041 42,620 338,700 44,485 162,012 55,100 66,671 88,112 652,659 Mixed black scrap.........tom 15.00 /17.00 


Aer 2.4. 43,545 44,714 334,954 37,651 165,064 48,827 76,534 80,261 652,471 Hose, air brake ..........tom 15.00 /16.00 
May ..<... 26,866 41,568 319,281 44,375 167,745 $4,740 77,940 71,543 649,991 Garden, rubber covered.ton 13.00 /13.50 
TURE oc ccs. 38,340 36,623 320,470 55,581 171,303 51,770 74,744 66,043 648.579 Steam and water, soft...ton 13.00 713.50 
ae 46,880 36,384 330,528 49,018 174,227 49,958 71,510 79,719 655.154 No. 1 red ..sssecseseeeeeedb. 0254/02 
August ... 38,665 39,242 329,548 47,724 177,250 46,482 77.565 80,620 659.851 oe eenepeeroenies 0134/ 01% 
September. 34,569 37,553 326,236 43,413 174.8949 33,872 74,671 71.290 640.675 White druggists’ sundries../b. 03 / .03% 
October ... 34,356 42.436 317,850 49.913 168,570 37,597 74,431 70,773 627,363 Mechanical ...........+. --lb. = .02%/ 02% 
N . 28,82 42,778 303,162 46, 166,896 32,597 654,379 63,319 595,717 

fouee rer aoa 308438 30008 164,200 28,304 62,482 — 373,625 Hard Rubber 

sens No. 1 hard rubber......... Ib. =.11L%/ «12 
January .. 31,292 48,506 276,372 43,870 








*Including liquid latex. tStocks on hand the last of the month Ned year. {Statistical Bulletin of 


the Internationa] Rubber Regulation Committee. §Stocks at U. , U. K., Singapore and Penang, REMINDER: HAve you RENEWED YOUR sus 
| Para, Manaos, and afloat. {Including an adjustment of 2,650 Bc rn loss by fire at Colonial Wharf. scription to Inpta RugsBer Wortp? 
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The situation on 
Some 


YARBON BLACK. 

carbon black continues steady. 
of the restrictions placed upon the us- 
age of gas in Texas last year caused 
production to fall below the normal 
rate; consequently stocks were consid- 
erably reduced during 1935. However 
production is now increasing, and 
stocks within a few months will be en- 
larged to a normal basis. Both domes- 
tic and foreign consumer demand con- 
tinue very favorably and indicate sat- 
isfactory business for 1936. Prices are 
stable despite the development of in- 
creased manufacturing costs and freight 
charges which thus far have been as- 
sumed by the sellers. 

FacticE. Supply and demand are pro- 


ADVERTISING Fac eB.i. 


pated from the proofing and other de- 


COMPOUNDING INGREDIENTS 


partments of the rubber trade. 


Demand 
and 


LITHARGE. 
trade is mild 


LirHopone. The 
lithopone since 
year has been 
what spotty. 

RusBBER CHEMICALS. 
being 


fairly 


in these lines is 


from the 
somewhat 
Prices have held steady since October. 
rubber 
the beginning of 
active, 


demand for 
the 
but some- 


Jusiness volume 
maintained 
ceptionally well for this time of year. 


price changes are now contemplated. 


RusBer COovors. 
ber colors is exceedingly 
future advances in prices 
case of marked increase 
demand for stocks. 


The market on rub- 
Early 


firm. 
are liable 


of consumer 


rubber 
spotty. 


cx- 


No 


71 





ity since the turn of the Prices 
are firm. 

Stearic Acip. Demand is 
tive, and prices firm. 

Titanium PiGMeEntTs. Interest in titani- 
um for rubber compounding is increas- 
ing and has resulted in a very satisfac- 
tory market in that field. Rubber 
manufacturers generally are expanding 
their use of titanium pigment, and new 
customers are appearing for the prod- 
uct. The response to contracts at the 
close of 1935 was and 
spontaneous than ever before. Prices 
remain firm, and there is no probability 
of a change during the current contract 
period which extends to July 1, 
only the misfortune of inflation, 


year. 


fairly ac- 


more generous 


except 
should 



























ceeding at a normal rate. The usual Ruspser SoLvents. The tire and proof- that be decreed by Congress. 
seasonal increase of demand for this es- ing trade requirements for petroleum Zinc Oxipe. Rubber trade demand is 
sential compounding ingredient is antici- solvents have assumed seasonal activ- rated fair. Prices are firm 
New York Quotations 
February 26, 1936 
Prices Not Reported Will Be Supplied on Application 
ane aie sl ceil: sian Te sta arate A viata eta re “db. Brake Lining Saturant 
umicestone, powdere VO72 1h (perp edna , SS eye Sieg SN Pee . $0 ( 
Rottenstone, domestic ..... b. 03 / .03% Triphenyl guanidine (TPG)..Jd. Col - lace iin 
Te hae sae 38.00 Fr sects ence eeeees — —— olors 
Accelerators, Inorganic <2 a elaatantan tee ib, was ft BLACK 
Tame, hydrated .. 02%. cme Ole. er Se ae " ai : - 
Lithates (commercial) ....0.  .0656/ .07 en deas es or eeterssaes —_ 58 / .69 Lampblack (commercial) ../b. .15 
Magnesia, calcined, heavy. ./b. 4 eeterale 2. ee Ib. BLUE 
CETHOMACC <icc sinc cswnccens io: AOGSEY 907 Nea : Brilliant ...........+..00. tb. 
be MREOE, ewecdc cscnesueewey db. Prussian F 
Accelerators, Organic ——_—_ ca ea 1b. a... ie 
poly i as (E15 ie ee et Oe” [AER OON? Cnc ree 1b, 80 / 3.50 
33 / .36 PINE caaenanicesseeene ae 1b. BROWN 
: er POON. Got cei da 
Ye ae Srccesewey GREEN oe 
: 4 & Zimate ..... Brill; ‘ 
: ‘ PEMA, “cde wb aeew ad eeduen 1b. 
1332 = _ Chrome, light 0222222200. Ib. 
TS ee eae kup estiiinon eocarnneniee cee GAPE sees, sua acociattia'sis% lb. 
Cbs eereoeee ib. origin MCCUE \% 234 
4 gemcvodamemente ib. Age-Rite Gel .........4- » 1b. Oc cccess peianaes Ib, ABY4/ 23% 
BV GLie ave beaice, cls seeatts HP ..ceeeeeeeeeeees coe eld. GIN 0 asic cas ccc cueens Ib. .70 
BED iiss caeeunices%as was: Powder ........+++ ooo old. PERE odes aiciesisevswcace lb 
BOR 850c0%s vee wcccccese «bb. RESIN wcccsccccrccscs «sel. ON aaa bee niaid sand lai oe lb. .85 / 3.50 
Me siniosaees ScuN parent Ib. SYTUP ceeeeceeececeee «edb. ORANGE 
BES Pe eiacinuiine a sicwes Ib. White 2... ..eseeeeeeee «Ab. : ‘ 
Rishi cis vacin aise gece Ib. Akroflex A ...-+...+++- oe odd. on este seeesessrecscesis 1d, 
Aldehyde ammonia ........ Ib. Be EE Or ee ceeeeee edd. ONETS 2. ee ee cece eee eeee Ib 40 / 1.60 
— Rats aea e's a = imate Cec cceroccccccecoee b. ORCHID 
eutene ......-- ++ bd, Oeseeee 7e : she PROUMCRIEE ors cic) cloratern biccacaiauial Ib. 1.50 / 2.00 
Zi i PE sb db Sone ee eee oonee . 
CPy Beatie 0 vo  E geceonaeesans 1b. PINK 
FUMES Hah 555s (a4 So ersicteae lb. B-L-E ..... ceccccccece oo bb. OMGEEY wu. ddd codve-d vaiceces jb. 1.50 / 4.00 
NSEMIEHE S cisiciocass cia s:esiaibes Ib De Ib. PURPLE 
D = cece cee ececeeeeees = — BD cvvcesseserenss : om MUUMIMIOURN s Wand castecnbed ib. 
Di- +: siete aliens white PERE eee RMN (olcictein ans ceaciencied lb. .60 / 2.00 
pe Esterex- DY caseeeriaeses Ib. U-F ceseseeccerereeeeee Mb. RED 
wc csvveccceccseecs Ib. Neozone ‘(standard) Jb. Antimony 
D O. +7. we 1b. A seceeeeerreeeereeeees 1b. Crimson, ty ateenssa Ib. 
PG wb. © cewecccccicccccsccccins 1b. M. ee eal lb. .46 
Et Sees lb. DD weceeeeeceeceeeeceeee 1b. Sabghier (iS er lb. 48 
Ethylideneaniline ......... Ib. eee eee e eee eer ee eeeene bb. Golden 15/17% .....-.-. ib, 
Formaldehyde P.A.C. ..... Ib. Oxynone ......-..-e eens. Ib. PAM Foes vo nc sss a deees lb. 33 
Formaldehydeaniline ...... Ib. Parazone .......+++++++++- 4b. Bem catedls da teeaecsa lb. .22 
Formaldehyde-para-toluidine ./b. Perflectol .........+++005. ib. ye errr ib. 
_ RRS ee lb. 42 / «SS Permalux .....-.+.+++++- tb. Cadmium, light (400 Ib. 
PERRI) 0 55. oeieinees oii. 010i0 Ib. OIUX 22. ces eee eeees «4b. bbls.) 70 
EE taeaikbas hebib-4o604.4'0 Ib. Thermoflex -4b Chinese ..... 
Hexemethylenstetramine «oes A weeeeee Ad. GONG ec cecetacaencics 
Lead _— INO: GUD. osiecct Ib, 11 V-G-B cece cer ceee cece eee bd, Ee Ao oe 
Bee eueas acacee lb, «1 Alkalies MMR a sa cecces tee sien 
Methrionedisnitide’ a ewes Ib Caustic soda, flake, Colum- Rub-Er-Red 09% 
OES vcccccccccscctceene Ib. bia (400 Ib. drums) .100 /bs. 3.00 / 4.00 Scarlet ....seeeeeeeeeeeeee 
Novex .....seseeeeeereees 1b. liquid, 50% ........100/bs. 2. Toners ..cccsescosesceces 80 / 2.00 
Qvac weeeeeeeeceeeetees Ib solid (700 {b. drums).100 ibs. 2:60 / 3.60  warree 
ipsolene s-rccttittttt tp aso 71.90  Antiscorch Materials Lithopone (bags) .......+. ib, 043% / .043% 
|S REG lb. 4.55 / 5.00 Antiscorch T ......++-+-:. Ib, Albalith Black Label-11../b. .043%4/ .04¥% 
ME SEP sacccevaserss Ib. Cumar RH ......-s0+0++- Ib. .09 Astrolith (5-ton lots)..../b. .04% 
SS peiaenenn ete Ib. — B ...eees sos connie Azolith ERS Ib. 04%) 0434 
ee eeeeeee . r ptone-19 j z 
Super- er-sulphur No. i peer! > yo S BPTTTrrrTrrrerer ee 1b. z <) oN 06 / .06% 
I oh ccs soso Ib. hol aed hae laa - ZS No, 20 10%4/ 10% 
a Bee Ib Antisun Materials 10%/ .10% 
Thiocarbanilide ........... Ib. WROTEOUID cc's o0's.ncicicin we all ‘ Sunolith “ts. ton lots). oe 04% 
; MEE cick cesatneeweseinns : 


BS. Chk oe Siicechoe twas H 


Sunproof 
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Rey. _ oLsecieieeabeoen > 
PATO a (5-ton lots)..... ib. $0 
Titanox-A (50-lb. bags)... ./b. 
B (50-lb. bags).......... ib. 
on rere Ib. 
DD ccccisb ae dcatioe seas lb. 
Zine Oxide 
Anaconda, Green Seal 
TE, DBD. 090006006 
Lead Free No. 352 Ib 
Ne. $70 wccccccesses 
Se ree ee ib. 
Fad Seal No. 222..... Ib. 
No. 777 (hbls)./b. 
White i. No. 555...1b. 
ae? BAS. cxicncceness Ib. 
iatauegaswebesan'’ .lb~ 
$s bcasbenbeesneees re 
OS scan csensecavecnns lb 


Pune Process, Florence 
White Seal-7 (bbls.). - 


Green ry SB cccccoces 
Red Seal-9 ...........- ib. 
Kadox, Bink Label-15  ./b. 
Biue Label-16 .....00. Ib. 
Red Label-17 ......... Ib. 


Horse Head Special 3... ./b. 
KE ROSS .crccccvcose Ib. 





110 
St. Joe (lead free) 
Black Label No. 20..../b 
Green Label No. 42..../0. 
Red Label No. 30..... Ib. 
U.S.P. X 


YELLOW 
Cadmolith (cadmium yellow)./b. 





DE. Saiacdcnsdosenesous Ib. 
Mapico .....ccccccsece we 
ES cgesnnsbesesess sous Ib. 

Dispersing Agents 
eS Peer Ib 
PROIRID -5inbs vance sseebee 


Factice—See Rubber Substitutes 


Fillers, Inert 


Asbestine, c.l., f.0.b. mills.ton Ly : 





Basytes .occccccccsccccce ton 
f.o.b St. Louis (50 
Ib. paper bags)....... ton 2 
off color, domestic...... ton 
white, imported ........ ton 
es rae ..ton 
ogo GET cicconcnvsse lb. 
Kal ay SS Parry ton 
cocevesececsoccose ton 
Whiting 
Columbia Filler ... 
Domestic 
Guilders 
Hakuenka 
— white, English cli 
cnn nnoeeeees 1 bs. 
Sentbout. Brand, Com- 
mercial .... 100 Ibs. 


All other grades. 7100 ibs. 


Suprex, white, extra light.ton 45.40 
BEBVY ..ccccccccscvess ton 45.40 


Fillers for Pliability 
Fumonex, c.l., f.0.b. works. .ib. 
ex-warchouse pe sbhenenes ib. 


ME sevessensesonssessces Ib 
OO es Se ib 
WE. creaecncneseesscel b 
Finishes 
IVCO lacquer, clear...... gal. 
OO 7 ee . gai. 
Rubber lacquer, clear..... gal 
eae gal 
Starch, corn, pwd 100 /bs 
ENE SE ee re t 
MUD c5so Kaen sbbbaessaeeen ton 25.00 
EE IIE OS ton 
DE Siuahoceonseaneee ton 
Flock 
Cotton flock, dark......... Ib 
WON sevccecvowssnvessee Ib 
DER Sibntineeet hincae Ib. 
Rayon flack, colored.......Jb. 
Me anbensbsnyressease Ib. 
Latex Compounding ingredients 
Alphasol-OS ....... cooebhe 
Antox, dispersed .......... ib 
DEE SP si snsde deusedax Ib. 
PC cubbakserbnsesbareae Ib. 
De .scouhoabesenate Ib. 
SOD ckccbechescanssaee ton 
Color pastes, dispersed..... lb. 
OL .ccsebobsbagueg Ib. 
DP ED scnvescuedsee lb. 
[i Speech bbenbosenk eu nee ib. 
PRON 6 sencesecavcse lb. 
MED cchabsirennceses kA b 
Factice Compound, dis- 
DE. scenssneoe besen 
Heliozone, Dispersed ...... Ib. 
OS eee Ib~ 


~ 


Micronex, Colloidal (75 lbs. Ib. ve 4 
lb. 


Perr 
Nekal BX (dry). 
eee 





PRE Sack bes oeeaes : 
ee ee i 
- ouGeses bauensaeo ken 
EE ey pres 
Sulphur, Colloidal ........db. 
Vulcan Colors ........ lb. 
aZinc oxide, Colloidal. . sank “Ib. 


Mineral Rubber 


B. R. C. No. 20......0c00bb. 


Black Diamond .......... ton 25 


Genasco Hydrocarbon, 
granulated, (fact’y)...ton 
OME: panbetsensossooss5008 

Gilsonite Hydrocarbon 


TEND. S6cknesesse8 ton 
Hydrocarbon, hard ....... ton 
DE annskecacastensnond ton 
Parmr Grade 1, l.c.l......tom 
eS eee 6902.00n 
PURO A s60d40s0%043 er 
a See re -..ton 
Mold Lubricants 

Mold Paste No. 1......0+s lb. 
Rusco mold paste .........db. 
Ne rear ton 
DME Scie secaaanseee lb. 
BORE binieccdseseses ton 


Oil Resistant 
BEF ceccccccceseecisecess ib. 
Reclaiming Oils 


ee eee panaens weal 
Th, Bas 1s 6080000006000506% ib. 
Reenforcers 


Carbon Black 


Aerfloted Arrow Specifica- 
tion Black .cccecccccss 
Arrow Compact Granualized 

Carbon Black ........db. 
“Certified” Spheron, Ca- 
BOE b0scoberchses oss esene- 
Disperso (delivered) ..../d. 
Dixie, c.l., f.0.b. New 
Orleans, La., Galveston 
or Houston, (eS 
c.l., delivered New York.lb. 
local stock delivered. ./d. 
Dixiedensed, c.l, f.0.b. New 
Orleans, La., Galveston 
or Houston, it ee 3 
c.l., delivered New York./b. 
local stock ——- lb. 
a = lL, f.0.b ulf * 
aclivered New York./b. 
l.c.l., delivered New 
York $56000006ss000rD- 
Getter .0600000000006s20008 
Kosmobile, c.l., f.0.b New 
Orleans, La., Galveston 
Ra’ Houston, Tex...../b. 
, delivered New York. _ 
focal stock delivered... 
Kosmos, c.l., f.0.b. yg 
Orleans, 'La., Galveston 
Pua Houston, Tex.....db. 
, delivered New York. Ib. 
a stock delivered. . 


Micronex Beads ........ 
SS eer . b. 
_—- shuns eke saa we lb. 

ok Guise sascee Seu OH 

Wa paseeeseee Tere; 

PK ssa coenessceses lb 
Supreme, c.l., f.o.b. wena 
Me hactebiaaes 


delivered New York. ib 
l.e.l., delivered New 


York casaseesee ae 
CORE oc accsvcrsutsnee Ib. 
Ceenees “Es 0530 06se0005 Ib. 
Clays 


‘Aerfloted Paragon .....ton 
Suprex No. 1 Selected.ton 
No. 2 wemeneen 
PURE cccees 





Junior .. 
McNamee ... 
eran; 
Witco ieeéheeeies ekeae 
> eee ry 
Reodorants 
Amora A secccccscccscs ey 
| eae ccokiehawo es ee 
iy ageseuhsaende iceieeeel ib. 
DP ciaences shed ss eenencke ib. 
EMER S50 G. oc cues ees eee Ib. 
Pe NS Oat ee se lb 
BR. ED onvsnvsssoncceve lb 


BEERRUOE, 6606600060606 0006 lb 

Dk sv sesetnaseeeeeesenn 1b 
ae ere ae 
eee Se 


cvccccccccccccccccccolD. 


Fac- Cel Re cscbecerenake oe Ab. 
1b 


-0125/$0.014 
-00 


-30 


/70.00 
/35.00 


-041 
-019 


-0535/ .0825 


.0535 


08% 


08% 


0645 
0705 


08% 
07 


08% 


08% 





India Rubber 


Softeners 


Burgundy pitch ..... aates 0: et 


ee ES sa ‘gal. 
Palm oil (Witco).. rere 
Petrolatum, light amber... ./b. 


Pine tar ceccsccccccccees ‘gal. 
PENNER 540555500085 52555 ib. 
DN sc 55: Go baie bs 0 0:0! ib. 


Rosin oil, compounded... .gal. 
BP, Wh Betasscnasasncch 


Rubtack .... a eae Tor 
DOM: Shinwaeeue ona aa saws Ib. 
SINE NS seas cen voscanesnea lb 
Owder ..c0. sada ease = 
fe | See 1, 
Softeners for Hard Rubber 


Tiel, I siden ssa sess ce 

Resin C Pitch 55° C. M.P. . ie 
Resin C Pitch 70° C. M.P. ../b. 
Resin C Pitch 85° C. M.P. ../b. 


Solvents 
Beta- nee voces eel. 
a are lb. 
Carbon bisulphide . Sanne eee Ib. 
PTECTIONIGE sci ciccsecccs lb. 
Stabilizers for Cure 
Laurex, ton lots ..... Sieww ears 
DRRMIER OF 5.03400 s0550000% Ib. 


es eae lb. 
Stearic acid, single pressed. % 
REBTIEE a c0csec esis acs sissies 


Synthetic Rubber 
“DuPrene’’! pee Type 
wf 


See bb oe bs esas oe gel, 
onemeshaeaeenee lb 
“Thc A (f.0.b. Yard- 
LL eae eee Ue 
- aaieed Materials ......gal. 
peaebaaesaoue ere eSels oats 
Molding Powder pehsesy lb. 
Tackifier 
Sg Sy RE OS ee Ib 
Varnish 
Se ae eee gal 


Vulcanizing Ingredients 


Sul 
Chloride, wae eecce eps 
DOF  sekeceneces sc8OO abe 
Tener MF seesnnnoe not O 
Vandex ....... 


ee 
(See also ‘Coiors—Antimony) 





Waxes 
oe. we be on oobd. 
AS. a0fD, 
3 N.C. ‘ coeelts 
1 Yellow ey 
M Sweneteeacccvees sels lb. 





1Trade mark registerea. 





British Malaya 


An official cable from Singapore to the Ma- 
layan Information Agency, Malaya 


Charing Cross, London, S.W.1, 


the following figures for January, 1936," 
Rubber Exports: Ocean Shipments from 
pore, Penang, Malacca, and Port Swettenham 


January, 1936 





Sheet 
and Crepe 

a: Rubber 
To Tons 

United Kingdom ...... 6,059 

United States ........ 22,670 

Continent of Europe... 5,316 

3ritish possessions 1,458 

SE cea sae baeuece exe 1,889 

Other countries ...... 487 

ROGIE StAkbAt ase hws 37,879 


Rubber Imports: Actual, by Land and Sea 


From 
Cy ee eee 
atch: BROPMG0 sic cscicicc cues 
Java and other Dutch islands. 
PG ke htc <aeeeko ek eene 
Praveen TROEMEO 5. 6.o0c oe ve se 
alga Se ee errr pee 

OME Lesh ie ean so se sacok e+ hae 
nl eS eT 
SECS CORBI 5 a5 oss wis so ss 


PARIS: ynGeake pene wes ok abe 
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YorK Cotton ExcHance WEEK-END 
CLosinGc Pricks 


Jan. Feb Feb. 
1 1 s 


New 


New York Quotations 
1936 


February 26, 


Drills 


38-inch 





yard D. ye 
MERE Th. Beéuceedsss .1958 
yard D. FB ....000+ 21 

LMb-yara D. Biscsscsccce 2858 
.2l-ounce 


38-inch 2.0 
40-inch 1.45 
§1%-inch 1.35 
2-inch 

72-inch 17 
MECHANICALS 

Hose and belting............- b. 
TENNIS 

52-inch 1.35-yard ............y@ 21 


*Hollands 


COLD SEAL 
20-inch N 
30-inch No. 72 17 
PE NOTE w0s ob 00h 558 00K00% 18 

RED SEAL 
20-inch 


Osnaburgs 
40-inch 
40-inch 
40-inch 
40-inch 3 
40-inch 
40-inch 
37-inch 2 


Raincoat Fabrics 
COTTON 


Bombazine 60 x 3 : 2 
> ek eer eee 11 
Surface prints 60 x 64.......... 12 
Print cloth, 3834-inch, 
SHEETINGS, 40-INCH 
48 x 64, 2.5 


107g /.12 
1034/.11% 
l 





60 x 64... 


64 X 





260 x ¢ ) ° 
44x 48, 3.75. CE eer -U¢ 
SHEETINGS, 36-INCH 
ee ek ee yd 
OO SO RAS Sein cenwsseecesss 
Tire Fabrics 
BUILDER 
17% ounce 60” 
peeler 
CHAFER 
14 ounce 60” 
peeler 
4 ounce 
DT La ccbaweknakastecnce nem ) mY 
CORD FABRICS 
23/5/3 Karded peeler, 14%” cot 
DE 6.628 S00 ne cntbbbnce’ 
a /3 Karded peeler, 1x” cot- 
ro POeeveccvocecocesocecs lb. 30) 
~ 73 "Karded peeler, 114 


20/8 ply wer’ 


LENO BREAKER 


8% ounce and 10% 

Karded peeler 

*For less than 1,000 yards of a width add 10% 
to given prices. 


ounce 60” 


COTTON AND FABRICS 


teat cotton market has been referred 

a trendless affair. It fluctu- 
ates for reasons having apparently little 
xr nothing to do with supply and de- 
mand. It to be almost entirely 
a matter of rumor or guess as to what 
the Government may do with its large 
holdings The Government controls 
about 20% of the estimated 26,000,000 
bales of the world’s cotton. 

The general situation and especially 
as it has affected the market in the past 
two months is well expressed by W. L. 
Clayton, of Anderson, Clayton & Co., 
in a brief filed with a special Senate 
committee investigating the disastrous 
break of 2¢ per pound March 11, 1935. 
His statement in part follows: 

“For six years now there has been 
no cotton market in the traditional 
that prices are normally 
lished by competitive buying and 
ing 

“During 
dominant 
hand and 


seems 


sense estabd- 


seil- 
that whole period the pre- 
price influence has been the 
voice of the Government. 
The market has gone up and down, not 
because of changing conditions of 
supply and demand, but in response to 
governmental moves in cotton and to 
statements of Government officials or 
rumors thereof regarding the loan pol- 
icy or the cotton control policy. 
“Experience, judgment, discretion 
and such like qualities ordinarily con- 
value in fixing merchandis- 
manufacturing policies in cot- 
all but given way to a 


sidered of 
ing and 
on have 


guess- 
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ing contest as to what the next gov- 
ernmental move will be. 
“No one wants to trade in a com- 


modity, the price of which is influenced 
by Government buying and _ selling, 
Government above value non-recourse 
loans, Government control of produc- 
tion, Every trader wants a free and 
open market, responding to the law of 
supply and demand.” 

Important developments during the 
period under review consisted of the 
Government extending the 12¢ cotton 
loan due February 1 rather than to 
take over the 4,500,000 bales affected; 
rescinding the Bankhead Act, which 
releases a further 200,000 bales held by 
farmers over their restricted quota; and 
the drafting of a new restriction plan 
under the soil conservation act, which 
seems destined to become a law to sup- 
plant the disqualified AAA. The Govern- 
ment seems even more uncertain than ever 
about definite plans. It is quite evi- 
dent that any plan must ample 
consideration of the obligations in- 
volved in the present tremendous hold- 
ings of actual, loan, and futures cotton. 


etc. 


take 


Cotton Fabrics 


Current market activity in cotton 
fabrics has been subnormal for the past 
unsettled 
governing 
include the 


the 1936 


several weeks owing to many 
matters pertaining to factors 
bases. 


fabrics price These 


likely to be used for 
(Continued on page 84) 


acreage 





Tire Production Statistics 


Pneumatic Casings—All Types 

















In- Produc- Total 

ventory tion Shipments 

7,110,456 36,243,384 35,274,970 

9,171,335 45,815,763 45,285,955 
Jan. 10,085,737 4,487,679 
Feb. ........ 11,183,674 4,251,183 
Mar eeeeee 11,325,010 4,215,214 
Se 10,673,140 4,376,383 
Sec eeee 10,796,842 4,049,915 
TP sosenee - 10,432,738 3,792,537 
eee ee 8,584,018 3,425,879 
BME: as cssen6 7,570,902 3,873,016 
eee 8,039,190 3,673,267 
Oct. ......... 8,041,876 3,928,994 
NG. avs ebx's 8,001,743 3,877,114 
er 7,949,987 3,929,747 

Inner Tubes—All Types 
en. sanpudes 6,251,941 34,044,689 33,112,472 
Uae 8,904,496 44,840,971 43,694,130 
1935 

Pe: Kséeeu «+ 9,332,489 4,131,004 3,610,371 
a ‘epee -+« 10,151,721 4,046,062 3,261,488 
a>. speek «-- 10,094,170 3,999,030  4,043,35v 
| eee 9.864,446 4,131,658 4.319.648 
DU ancoseuu 10,296, 437 3,775.145 3,347,258 
June . 9.748.054 3,376,082 3,903,645 
July ‘ 7.765.239 3,153,068 5,111,012 
De. caskesss 6,730,932 3,776,743 4,419,013 
ee eer 7,337,698 4,001,165 3,322,750 
SSS EASA ee 7,811,072 4,301,640 3,906,562 
mee. <tesauu 7,916,510 3,824,124 3,634.370 
ees boseewee 7,984,410 3,926,943 3,913,461 








Solid and Cushion Tires 








SES: cheeses 26,271 130,987 126,990 
ae 34,710 197,497 187,152 
1935 
| Re 31,581 21,510 20,300 
Feb. séasan oes 17,657 16,183 
_ eae pesos 17,603 20,224 
Se eee ee 20,002 21,783 
PT cwlones wees 22,533 21,150 
DRE witaceéin) “ eweons 16,067 20,053 
ipo Seta 21,904 20,287 
DE stssshes aeenaie 31,970 30,127 
MEE. Soeskeic “Seana 28,468 23,796 
PL Soeereee?  aeoliee 32,204 30,483 
Oe. ackeusx- -vexcua 27,158 23,259 
(eer ry ae 26,530 28,096 
Cotton and Rubber Con- 
sumption Casings, Tubes, Consumption 
Solid and Cushion Tires of Motor 
Gasoline 
Cotton Fabric Crude Rubber (100%) 
Pounds Pounds Gallons 
1933... 148,989,293 512,489,423 15,880,746,000 
1934... 196,069,495 697,558,218 17,063,298,000 
1935 
Jan..... 19,607,932 72,968,356  1,178,604,000 
Feb... 18,058,726 66,463,131  1,133,378,000 
Mar.... 17,581,651 64,583,859  1,343,874,000 
Apr.. 17,944,131 71,286,972 1,515,129,000 
May. 17,328,212 67,822,472  1,641,738,000 
June... 15,802,601 58,152,530 1,591,128, 
July... 14,867,923 56,042,744 1,730,526,000 
Aug 16,568,852 58,726,516 1,801,842,000 
Sept... 15,096,484 57,002,155 1,590,204,000 
Oct 16,942,205 63,378,556 1,738,842,000 
Nov 16,194,360 61,208,599 1,510,152,000 
Dec 16,325,042 62,227,851 1,416,828 ‘000 


Rubber Manufacturers Association, Inc., fiywres representing approximately 97% of the industry 
for 1934 and 1935 and 80% for previows years, with the exception of gasoline consumption. 
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COLUMBUS 
SHEETINGS 


_ for the Rubber Trade 


It is important that rubber manufacturers recog- 


nize that COLUMBUS SHEETINGS are made 








to meet their most rigid specifications. 

For many years, we have worked with purchas- 
ing agents and engineers of the rubber industry 
and can give positive assurance of the perform- 


ance of this famous line of industrial sheetings. 


WELLINGTON SEARS COMPANY 


65 WORTH STREET : NEW YORK CITY 


Boston Philadelphia Atlanta Detroit Chicago St. Louis New Orleans San Francisco 
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Editor’s Book Table 


RUBBER 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 


DETERMINATION OF FREE SULPHUR IN 
Russer. E. W. Oldham, L. M. Baker, and 
M. W. Craytor, Ind. Eng. Chem. (Anal. 
Ed.), Jan. 15, 1936, pp. 41-42. 

RAPID METHOD FOR THE DETERMINATION 
or Titanium. H. B. Hope, R. F. Moran, 
and A. O. Ploetz, Ind. Eng. Chem. (Anal. 
Ed.), Jan. 15, 1936, pp. 48-49. 

Impact Cuttinc TEST FOR TirE TREAD 
Stocxs. J. H. Dillon, Ind. Eng. Chem. 
(Anal. Ed.), Jan. 15, 1936, pp. 68-71. 

NATURAL AND SYNTHETIC RUBBER. XV. 
Oxygen in Rubber. T. Midgley, Jr., A. L. 
Henne, A. F. Shepard, and M. W. Renoll, 
Rubber Chem. Tech., Jan., 1936, pp. 74-82. 

Gaskets. F. C. Thorn, /nd. Eng. 
Chem., Feb., 1936, pp. 164-70. 

Harp Russer: Its CARBON AND Hypko- 
GEN CONTENT. H. L. Fisher and Y. Schu- 
bert, Ind. Eng. Chem., Feb., 1936, pp. 209- 
11. 

CHLORINATED Rupper. A Review from 
1859 to the Present Day. E. F. Smith, 
Oil Color Trades J., 88, 1251-55 (1935) 

SoME PHYSICAL PROPERTIES OF [SOPRENF 


Tech. News Bull., Feb., 1936, p. 15. 


Use or RUBBER IN PREPARING VAR- 
NisHES. Nordmann, Farbe Lack, 579-80 
(1935). 

ELECTRICAL BEHAVIOR OF RUBBER. A. T 


McPherson, Tech. News Bull., No. 224, 
Dec., 1935, pp. 120-21. 

Part PLAYED BY RUBBER IN TRANSPORT. 
C. Macbeth, India Rubber J., Jan. 11, 1936, 
pp. 46-50: Jan. 18, pp. 74-77. 

RESEARCH PROBLEMS OF THE PLANTATION 
RupBer INDUSTRY B. J. Eaton, Jndta 
Rubber J., Jan. 25, 1936, pp. 102-105; Feb. 
1, pp. 131-35 

Fire RIsKS IN THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 
India Rubber J., Feb. 1, 1936, pp. 137-39. 

Sotvent Recovery. Rubber Age (Lon- 
don), Feb., 1936, pp. 362-63. 

FUNDAMENTAL STUDIES ON THE ATTRI- 
BUTES OF ORGANIC ACCELERATORS. XII. 
Action of Organic Bases on Rubber Sols. 
XIII. Action of Organic Acids on Rub- 
ber Solutions. K. Shimada, Rubber Chem. 
Tech., Jan., 1936, pp. 15-20. (Translation.) 

CRYSTALS AND FusED SUBSTANCE IN 
STRETCHED Ruspper. (A Preliminary Com- 
munication. ) P. A. Thiessen and W. 
Wittstadt, Rubber Chem. Tech., Jan., 1936, 
pp. 52-54. 

RuspBeR, CEMENT AND Roapways. Part 
I—Cements. H. Barron, India Rubber J., 
Feb. 8, 1936, pp. 167-70. 

FrrestoNE Arr SprInG AIMS AT A 
SMooTHER Ripe. R. W. Brown, Automo- 
tive Ind., Feb. 15, 1936, pp. 220-22. 

Use or RupBeR AND Its DERIVATIVES IN 
THE COMPOSITION oF Paints. E. S. Grei- 
gov, Rev. gén. caoutchouc, Dec., 1935, pp. 
27-28. 


CarRBON BLAcK AND Its EVALUATION. R. 
Klatt, Aautschuk, Jan., 1936, pp. 1-9. 

PLAsticiI1ry MEASUREMENTS IN THE Fac- 
Tory. J. Behre, Kautschuk, Jan., 1936, pp. 
9-10. 

New Roii-GrinpdING MACHINE. 
schuk, Jan., 1936, pp. 10-13. 

DANGERS OF EXPLOSION IN SOLVENT RE- 
COVERY INSTALLATIONS. E. Schwartz, 
Kautschuk, Jan., 1936, pp. 15-16. 

MACHINES FOR PRODUCING PACKING, 
Erc. M. Pollmann, Gwmmi-Ztg., Jan. 3, 
1936, pp. 9-1U; Jan. 10, pp. 34-35. 

1886-1936: -THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
RuBBeER INDUSTRY AS KEFLECTED IN THE 
GUMMI-ZEITUNG. (Progress in Research 
during the Fifty-Year Period Will Be Re- 
viewed in Fifty Installments Covering the 
1936 Issue). Gummi-Ztg., Jan. 3, 1936, 
p. 14; Jan. 10, pp. 37-38; Jan. 17, pp. 61- 
62; Jan. 24, pp. 85-86; Jan. 31, pp. 115-16; 
Feb. “fi pp. 143-44. 

A GREAT FRENCH INVENTION.  Radio- 
vulcanization or Homogeneous Vulcaniza- 
tion. F. Jacobs, Caoutchouc & gutta- 
percha, Jan. 15, 1936, pp. 17398-401. 

PATENT LITERATURE IN THE FIELD OF 
LATEX AND RuBBER IN 1933-34, St. Reiner 
and O. Dudlitz, Caoutchouc & gutta- 
percha, Jan. 15, 1936, pp. 17405-407. 

THE PRESENT STATUS—FROM THE CHEM- 
IcAL Point OF VIEW—OF SYNTHETIC REs- 
Ins. F. Jacobs, Rev. gén. caoutchouc, 
Dec., 1935, pp. 3-10. 

Laws AND MECHANISM OF THE ELECTRO- 
PHORESIS OF LATEX AND RuBBER. G. Genin, 
Rev. gén. caoutchouc, Dec., 1935, pp. 11-15. 

IMPORTANCE OF PH IN THE ELECTROPHO- 
RESIS OF Latex. M. Deribere, Caoutchouc 
& gutta-percha, Jan. 15, 1936, pp. 17397-98. 


Kaut- 





BOOK REVIEW 


“Rubber: Some Facts on Its History, 
Production, and Manufacture.”  Pre- 
pared by P. W. Barker. Department of 
Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, Leather and Rubber 
Division, Washington, D. C. January, 
1936. Paper, 26 pages, 8 by 10% inches. 
Illustrated. 

This publication has been prepared 
in response to numerous requests from 
students and the public for informa- 
tion on the production of rubber and 
the manufacture of rubber products. 
The origin and progress of the industry 
is presented on the following well con- 
ceived plan: I. Definition; II. His- 
tory; III. Production—A. Plantation 
Rubber, B. Wild Rubber, C. Govern- 
ment Control; IV. Consumption—A. 
Manufacture, B. United States Indus- 
try, C. Foreign Industry, D. Reclaimed 
Rubber, E. Synthetic Rubber; V. Illus- 
trations; VI. Statistics. 


NEW 
PUBLICATIONS 


“A Rubber Plantation in New Jer- 
sey.” Thiokol Corp., Yardville, N. J. 
This booklet gives a brief account of 
the production and shortcomings of 
crude rubber, the discovery and pecu- 
liar properties of Thiokol, a synthetic 
material unexpectedly discovered hav- 
ing pronounced rubber-like working 
quality plus the highly desirable prop- 
erty of practically absolute resistance 
to oils, solvents, and oxidation. 

“How Goodyear Discovered Vulcan- 
ization.” General Atlas Carbon Co., 60 
Wall St., New York, N. Y. This four- 
page folder sketches Goodyear’s labo- 
rious work of invention and the con- 
tinuing development of Gastex by the 
company’s engineering staff. 

“Mechanical Rubber Craft.” Lavelle 
Rubber Co., Chicago, Ill. This “Catalog 
G” presents in illustrated form all 
standard as well as special mechanical 
rubber craft, molded, died, and extruded 
products for plumbing, mechanical, and 
general purposes in endless variety. 

“Thwing Instruments.” Thwing In- 
strument Co., Lancaster, Pa. This is a 
binder collection of descriptive, illus- 
trated bulletins of Thwing high-resis- 
tance thermo-electric single and 
multiple recording system, radiation 
pyrometers, testing instruments, includ- 
ing portable pH meter, etc. 

“The Case of Alemite vs. Friction.” 
Alemite, 1862 Diversey Parkway, Chi- 
cago, Ill. This new thirty-two-page cat- 
alog contains complete information and 
prices of Alemite equipment and acces- 
sories for industrial lubrication. It is 
fully illustrated. 

“List of Inspected Fire Protection 
Appliances—January, 1936.” Under- 
writers Laboratories, 207 E. Ohio St., 
Chicago, Ill. This pamphlet comprises 
a list of inspected gas, oil, and miscel- 
laneous appliances, a combined list of 
appliances inspected for accident haz- 
ard, inspected automotive and burglary 
protection appliances, and a list of in- 
spected electrical appliances. This list 
is revised semi-annually. 

“Liquidation of the Spreckels Sugar 
Corp., Yonkers, N. Y. Sale of Machin- 
ery and Equipment.” Consolidated 
Products—Spreckels Liquidation, Yon- 
kers, New York. This indexed, illus- 
trated, and descriptive catalog of sugar 
refinery equipment contains a number 
of items of interest and utility in rub- 
ber working and rubber reclaiming 
plants, for example, filter presses, 
screens, bucket elevators, compressors, 
power plant equipment, scales, electrical 
trucks, pumps, etc. 
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eww ihe utmost in 
pleasing appearance 
with no deteriorating 


effect whatever. 


ARE METAL PRODUCTS CO. 


IMI 


BELLEVILLE, N..J. 








- 
TO PRODUCERS 

OF RUBBER BOOTS 
AND SHOES 


E are manufacturers of the Pat- 

ten Air Lift Motor driven ma- 
chine used for cutting taps and soles 
from sheet rubber. 
In the hands of competent and experi- 
enced operators this machine should 
cut from 3,500 to 5,000 pairs per day, 
producing a sole or tap with beveled 
edge of 27° to 90°, and is the latest 
up-to-date type of machine for this 
purpose. 
We are in position to make delivery 
within thirty days after receipt of 
order. 


- 
WELLMAN COMPANY 


MACHINISTS 
MEDFORD, MASS., U.S.A. 























DEPEND ON 
FLEXO JOINTS 


i] 





For every swing joint purpose around the rub- 
ber shop you can depend on FLEXO JOINTS 
to give year in and year out service. A quality 
product made for hard usage and lots of it. Get 
the facts—then order from your regular supply 
house or direct from us. ’ 


FLEXO SUPPLY COMPANY 
4218 Olive Street ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Have you the latest copy of our bulletin? 

















MT-VERNON WOODBERRY 
4 ~ MILIS ING. - - 
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NERV NERN, 
Wn ¢ oO ASG 
BELTNG puck CHAFER FABRIC 
163Yng 320% l) 200Yns, 1402 
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MADE IN USA- MADEN USA 
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TURNER, HALSEY CO. 


SALES AGENT 
40 WORTH ST.,NEW YORK 


BRANCHES 
CHICAGO 
NEW ORLEANS 


SAN FRANCISCO 
sT. LOUIS 


BALTIMORE 
BOSTON 
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Patents and Trade 


MACHINERY 


United States 
Braided Product Apparatus. 


Cannon, Philadelphia, Pa., as- 
»hns-Manville Corp., New 


2,025,038 
P. D 
signor to Ji 
torn N.Y 

2,025,801. Continuous Strip Cutter and 
We: — CEE Ore. oe Akron, O., 
ass B. F odrich Co., New 
York, N ‘Y 

2.025.917. Swab-Equipped Bottle Clos- 

ure Apparatus. P. Van Cleef, as- 

signor to Var Bros., both of 

Chi a 

125.992. ‘Tire Casing Vulcanizer. I. 

A. Laursen, Akron, O 

2 

\ 


Cleet 


Tire Casing Velcamiser. i, 
Laursen, assignor of F 
Akron, ©. 

Wheelock, 


poet ‘s th of 
2,026,111. Air Bag. H. K 
Los Angeles, Calif 
2,026,487. Mold Engraver. T. H. Wil- 
liams, assignor National Rubber 
Machinery Co., both of Akron, O 
2,026,726. Adhes've_ Treater. CWA 
, assignor to Chicago Belting Co., 
both of Chicago, Il 
2,027,185. Mixer. E. G. 
ark, N. J 
2,027,307 and 2,027,308 
cle Apparatus. FE. C 
N assignor, by 
ments, to Behr-Manning 
poration of Mass. 
2,027,309. Abrasive Material Apparatus. 
E. C. Schacht, assignor to Behr-Man- 
ning Corp., both of Troy, N. Y. 
2,027,331. Carpet Back Adhesive Hand 
Spreader. EF. K. Bauer, assignor to 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co., Inc.. 
both Thompsonville, Conn 
2,027,490. Tire Groover. R. N. Pen- 
dleton and R. H. Hodge, both of 
Worcester, Mass., assignors, by 
mesne assignments, to V. M. Catck, 
New York, N. Y 
2.027,626. Tire Changer Attachment. 
H. J. Bernhard, Pasadena, Calif 
2,027,634. Hollow Article Mold. [.. J 


Loomis, New- 
Abrasive Arti- 
Schacht, Troy, 
mesne assign- 
Corp., a cor- 


Clayton, assignor to Viceroy Mfg 
Co., Ltd. both of Toronto, Ont., 
Canada 

2,027,651. Heel Mold. D. Penardi, 
Stoughton, assignor to  Panther- 
Panco Rubber Co., Inc., Chelsea, 
both in Mass 

2,027,732. Carbon Black Electrode. J 


I. Jakosky, Los Angeles, assignor to 
Electroblacks, Inc., Culver City, both 
in Calif 


2.027.854. Tube Splicer. W. J. Breth 
and M. Engler, assignors to General 
Tire & Rubber Co., all of Akron, O 


2,027,934. Liner and Beveler. V. Royle, 
Paterson, N. | 

2,028,044. Plastic Material Extruder. 
G. F. Brousseau, Braintree, and H 
D. Ferris, Newton Center, assignors 
to Hood Rubber Co., Inc., Water- 
town, all in Mass 


2,028,053. Tire Cross Groover. W. F. 
Errig, Philadelphia, and G. M. Pfundt, 
Churchville, assignors to Peco Mfg. 
Corp., Philadelphia, all in Pa 


2,028,078. Tire Builder. W. C. State 
and M. Lammertse, both of Akron, 
and C. E. Gardner, Cuyahoga Falls, 
all in O., assignors, by mesne as- 
a. at te Wingfoot Corp., Wil- 
mington, Del. 


ieee of Canada 


354,577. Balancer. Wingfoot Corp., 
Wilmington, Del., assignee of H. B. 
Gibbons and R. C. Hoff, co-inventors, 
both of Akron, O., all in the United 
St tes 

354,686. Sponge Rubber Soled Shoe 
Mold. International Latex Processes, 
Ltd., St. Peter’s Port, Channel Is- 
lands, assignee of P. Klein, Budapest, 
Hungary. 

354,687. Striped Rubber Product Ap- 
paratus. Jem Rubber Co., Ltd., as- 
signee of J. H. Johnson, both of 
Toronto, Ont. 

354,907. Abrasive 
Jehr-Manning 
assignee of 


Sheet te 

( orp., Troy, N. yY. 

O.S. Buckner, Westb. ro, 
Mass., and E. C Schacht, nee, N 
Y., co-inventors, all in the U. A. 

354,931. Measurer and Cutter. oan 
Tire & Rubber Goods Co., Ltd., To- 
ronto, Ont., assignee of H. Will- 
shaw, H. Smith, and G. H. B. Yoxon, 
co-inventors, all of Birmingham, 
England. 

355,196. Fibrous Sheet Material Appa- 
ratus. B. F. Goodrich Co., New 
York, N. Y., assignee of C. W. Le- 
guillon, Akron, O., both in the United 
States 


United Kingdom 
Rubber Softening Apparatus. 
Soc. Italiana Pirelli, Milan, Italy. 


436,259. Rubber Thread oe TT 
American Anode, Inc., Akron, O., U. 


435,974. 


S. A., assignee of C. L. Beal. 

436,288. Latex Article Mold. K. Lese- 
berg, Vienna, Austria 

436,424. Ball Mold. PP. Faber, Idar- 
Oberstein, Germany. 

436,743. Rubber Masticator. Dunlop 
Rubber Co., Ltd., London, and H. 


Willshaw and L. S. Blanchard, both 
of Birmingham. 

436,844. Tire Wire Coater. iM. oO. 
Burton and John Bull Rubber Co., 
Lid., both of Leicester. 

437,107. Feeding Balls from Shoots. 
Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., London, 
and H. Willshaw, D. F. Twiss, S. N. 
Goodhall, and F. A. Jones, all of 
3irmingham. 


Germany 


§24,526. Device to Vulcanize Tubes, 
Etc. Societa Italiana Pirelli, Milan, 
Italy. Represented by A. Bursch, 
Berlin. 

624,719. Electrical Hand Vulcanizing 
Apparatus. J. Boch, Vienna, Austria. 


Represented by FE. Moldenhauer, 
Dusseldorf. 

625,016. Device for Producing Strips 
or Hollow Goods from Rubber or 
the Like as Well as of Rubberized 
Fabric. S. Saul, Aachen. 


India Rubber World 


Marks 


PROCESS 
United States 


Transmission Belt. 
assignor to Day- 
both of Day- 


2,025,278. Power 
A. L. Freedlander, 
ton Rubber Mfg. Co., 


Coating Webs. J. A. Cam- 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and R. McC. 
Short Hills, N. J., as- 


eron, 
Johnstone, 


signors to C*meron Machine Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

2,025,918. Ball. P. Van Cleef as- 
signor to Van Cleef Bros., both of 


Chicago, IIl. 
2,026,511. Floor and Laying It. G. F. 
Storm, Pelham Manor, N. Y. 
2,027,087. Abrasive Sheet. O. S. Buck- 
ner, Westboro, Mass., assignor to 
Behr-Manning Corp., Troy, N. Y. 
2,027,290. Water Bottle. M. B. Reach, 
Springfield, Mass. 


Dominion of Canada 


354,517. and 354,518. Paper. Behr- 
Manning Corp., assignee of E. C. 
Schacht, both of Troy,.N. Y., U.S. A. 

354,797. Tire Cover. Cela Holding 
S. A., assignee of L. S. M. Lejeune, 
both of Paris, France. 

354,834. Elastic Fabric. 
Procédés Ecla, assignee of L.. 
Lejeune, both of Paris, France. 

354,929. Decorating Moldable Articles. 
Dunlop Tire & Rubber Goods Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont., assignee of J. S. 
Tidmus, Birmingham, England. 

354,930. Bonding Rubber to Metal. 
Dunlop Tire & Rubber Goods Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont., assignee of G. 
Livings, Manchester, and B. W. D. 


La Société des 
S. M. 


Lacey, Birmingham,  co-inventors, 
both in England. 
354,953. Bicycle Tire Bead Wire. 
Morrow Screw & Nut Co., Ltd. 


assignee of C. Pearson, both of In- 
gersoll, Ont. 


United Kingdom 
435,088. Gasproof and Fireproof Ma- 


terial. D. Haack and R. Schmidt, 
both of Berlin, Germany. 

435,890. Utilizing Waste Rubber. E. 
Bemeimans, Maastricht, Holland. 


436,532. 
benindustrie A. 
Germany. 

436,674. Treating Threads. C. T 
tor, Krefeld, Germany. 


CHEMICAL 
United States 


2,025,189. Adhesive Composition.  F. 
H. Shoals, Raltimore, Md., assignor 


Coating Articles. I. G. Far- 
G., Frankfurt a. M., 


Pas- 





to Modern Panels, Inc., a corporation 
of Md. 

2,025,432. Shoe Filler Composition. 
H. H. Beckwith, Brookline, assignor 
to Beckwith Mfg. Co., Boston, both 
in Mass. 

2,025,582. Coloring Rubber. E. Fisch- 


er, Frankfurt a. M.- Hochst, Ger- 
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many, assignor to General 
Works, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

2,025,788. Coating Composition. J. H. 
Swan, 3d, assignor to Gardner-Rich- 
ardson Co., both of Middletown, O. 

2,025,951. Brake Lining Molded Com- 
position. J. N. Kuzmick, assignor 
to Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Division 
of Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., both 
of Passaic, N. J. 

2,026,256. Accelerator. W. L. Semon, 
Silver Lake Village, O., assignor to 
B. F. Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y. 

2,026,386. Age Resister. L. H. How- 
land, Nutley, N. J.,assignor to United 
States Rubber Co., New York, N. Y. 

2,026,442. Rubber Compounding. A. 
A. Somerville, Flushing, N. Y. 

2,026,517. Age Resister. A. M. Clif- 
ford, Stow, O., assignor to Wing- 
foot Corp., Wilmington, Del. 

2,026,863. Accelerator. M. B6gemann, 
Cologne-Mulheim, assignor to I. G. 
Farbenindustrie A. G, Frankfurt 
a. M., both in Germany. 

2,027,001. Age Resister. W. Scott, 
Akron, O., and H. G. Byers, Wash- 
ington, D. C., assignors to Rubber 
Service Laboratories Co., Akron, O. 


Aniline 


2,027,030. Thiazoline Compound. M. 
Engelmann, assignor to E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., both of 


Wilmington, Del. 


2,027,031. Oxazoline Compound. M. 
Engelmann, assignor to E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., both of 


Wilmington, Del. 

2,027,095. Coating Composition.  F. 
D. Flood and J. A. Hannum, both 
of Cleveland Heights, assignors to 
Flood Co., Cleveland, all in O. 

2,027,184. Accelerator. W. Lommel. 
Leverkusen-Wiesdorf, and R. Schro- 
ter, Leverkusen-I. G. Werk, assign- 
ors to I. G. Farbenindustrie A. G., 
Frankfurt a. M., all in Germany. 

2,027,714. Basic Magnesium Carbonate. 
S. A. Abrahams, Redwood City, as- 
signor to Plant Rubber & Asbestos 
Works, San Francisco, both in Calif. 

2,028,068. Dissolving Rubber for Paints, 
Etc. J. P. Henharen, Durban, Union 
of South Africa. 

2,028,074. Accelerator. W. M. Lauter, 
Cuyahoga Falls, O., assignor to 
Wingfoot Corp., Wilmington, Del. 

2,028,082. Accelerator. J. Teppema, 
Cuyahoga Falls, O., assignor to 
Wingfoot Corp., Wilmington, Del. 

2,028,086. Accelerator. W. C. Calvert 
and H. I. Cramer, both of Cuyahoga 
Falls, O., assignors to Wingfoot 
Corp., Wilmington, Del. 

2,028,087. Hydrogen Halide Produc- 
tion. A. M. Clifford, Stow, O., as- 
signor to Wingfoot Corp., Wilming- 
ton, Del. 

2,028,118. Thiazole Compound. E. E. 
Beard, So. Milwaukee, and W. L. 
Rintelman, Carrollville, both in Wis., 
assignors to E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 


Dominion of Canada 


354,661. Rubber Thermoplastic Com- 
position. Dunlop Tire & Rubber 
Goods Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont., as- 
signee of D. F. Twiss and J. A. 
Wilson, co-inventors, both of Bir- 
mingham, England. 

354,662. Chlorinated Rubber. Dunlop 
Tire & Rubber Goods Co., Ltd., To- 
ronto, Ont., assignee of D. F. Twiss 
and J. A. Wilson, co-inventors, both 
of Birmingham, England. 


354,675. Building Element Composi- 
tion. Hammermill Paper Co., as- 
signee of H. W. French, both in Pa., 
UU Si A 

354,792. Chlorinated Rubber Product. 
Canadian Industries, Ltd., Montreal, 


P. Q., assignee of W. D. Spencer, 
Liverpool, England. 
354,966. Rubber Plasticizer. Velsicol 


Corp., assignee of J. Hyman, both 
of Chicago, Til, Uy. S:. A. 

355,037. Rubber Converting. Dunlop 
Tire & Rubber Goods Co., Ltd., To- 
ronto, Ont., assignee of D. F. Twiss 
and J. A. Wilson, co-inventors, both 
of Birmingham, England. 

Accelerator. B. F. Goodrich 
Co., New York, N. Y., assignee of 
W. L. Semon, Silver Lake, O., both 
in the U. S. A. 

355,160. Accelerator. Canadian Indus- 
tries, Ltd., Montreal, P. Q., assignee 
of I. Williams, Woodstown, N. J., 
US Se 


United Kingdom 


435,024. AgeResister. Imperial Chem- 
ical Industries, Ltd., London, and W. 
Baird, Manchester. 

435,323. Plastic Composition. Tele- 
graph Condenser Co., Ltd., London, 
and F. C. Stephan, Purley. 

435,396. Adhesive Composition. E. W. 
Aldridze, Teddington. 

435,491. Rubber Composition. H. P. 
and W. H. Stevens and Clayton & 
Stevens, Ltd., all of London. 

435,636. Treating Latex. International 
Latex Processes, Ltd. St. Peter’s 
Port, Channel Islands, and M. Fal- 
dini, Milan, Italy. 

435,726. Chlorinated Rubber. Deutsche 
Gold-Und Silberscheideanstalt Vorm. 
Roessler, Frankfurt a. M., Germany. 

435,729. Rubber Solution Treatment. 


Mettallges. A. G., Frankfurt a. M., 
Germany. 
435,851. Rubber Substitute. Consor- 


tium Fur Elektrochemische Industrie 
Ges., Munich, Germany. 

435,967. Puncture Sealing Composition. 
H. Bertrand, Bas-Rhin, France. 

436,153. Age Resister. Wingfoot Corp., 
Wilmington, Del., U. S. A. 

436,243. Vulcanizing Latex. Imperial 
Chemical Industries, Ltd., London, 
and R. B. F. F. Clarke and R. G. 
Fullerton, both of Manchester. 

436,392. Paint. I. G. Farbenindustrie 
A. G., Frankfurt a. M., Germany. 


436,509. Road Composition. EF. #. 
Lushington, Passara, Ceylon. 

436,512. Rubber Solution. J. R. Geigy 
A. G., Basle, Switzerland. 

436,944. Cellulose Derivative. Dunlop 


Rubber Co., Ltd., London, and D. F. 
Twiss and A. S. Carpenter, both of 
Birmingham. 

437,104. Wetting Agent. J. Y. John- 
son, London. (I. G. Farbenindustrie 
A. G., Frankfurt a.M., Germany.) 

437.140. Moisture Proofing Lacquer. 
British New-Wrap Co., Ltd., Man- 
chester, and M. F. Monbiot, London. 

437,266. Rubber Dye. Imperial Chem- 
ical Industries, Ltd., London, and P. 
Lodge and C. H. Lumsden, both of 
Manchester. 


GENERAL . 


United States 


19,809 (Reissue). Footwear. 
New York, N. Y. 


H. Malm, 


79 


2,025,025. Hydrocaoutchouc Yarn. T. 
H. Byron, Elizabethton, Tenn., as- 
signor to North American Rayon 


Corp., New York, N. Y. 

2,025,039. Brake Lining Material. P. 
D. Cannon, Plainfield, N. J., assignor 
to Johns-Manville Corp., New York, 
tg Y 


2,025,052. Friction Material. F. L. 


Hess, Somerville, N. J., assignor to 
Johns-Manville Corp., New York, 
NY. 

2,025,159. Tire. R. L. Durham, Buena 
Vista, Va. 


2,025,189. Plug Cap. B. J. Yanchenko, 
New York, N. Y., assignor to Hat- 
field Wire & Cable Co., Hillside, N. J. 


2,025,475. Balloonand Souvenir. B.M 
Robbins, Washington, D. C. 
2,025,485. Man’s Shirt. R. Tucker, 


Larchmont, assignor to Commercial 
Shirt Corp., New York, both in N. Y. 

2,025. Wound Drainage Device. 
A. Aird, Philadelphia, Pa. 

2,025,613. Baby Carriage Protector. C. 
Rohan, Irvington, N. J. 

2,025,647 and 2,025,648. Shoe. J. J 


Daly, W. Newton, and C. L. Daly, 
3elmont, both in Mass. 

2,025,654. Clothes Pounder. E. Eber- 
hard, Zurich, Switzerland. 

2,025,712. Ventilated Seat Cushion. 


Le R. M. Bickett, assignor to L. M. 
Bickett Co., both of Watertown, hae 


2,025,793. Vehicle Suspension. W. 
Tschappat, United States Army, 
Washington, D. C. 

2,025,814. Shower Receptor. H. E. 
Goss, Pasadena, Calif. 

2,025,888. Glass Cleaner. F. Olivero, 
Turin, Italy. 

2,025,919. Airplane De-Icer. H. E. 


Waner, Akron, O., assignor to B. F. 
Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y. 
2,025,932. Rubber-Lined Barrel. C. S. 


Beldin, Yeadon, assignor to Pennsyl- 


vania Salt Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, 
both in Pa. 

2,025,952. Vehicle Display Matter 
Holder. G. Levet, Paris, assignor to 


Societe Anonyme des Usines Chaus- 
son, Seine, both in France. 


2,025,960. Retainer Device. J. J. Sind- 
ler, Boston, Mass. 

2,025,999. Flexible Track. FE. C. My- 
ers, Wauwatosa, Wis. 

2,026,021. Printing Plate. S. A. Dan- 


ser, assignor, by mesne assignments, 
to V. M. Stacy-Bush, both of Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 

2,026.030. Battery Separator. 
Galloway, Philadelphia, Pa. 

2,026,076. Axle Generator Drive. C. 
W. Spicer, assignor to Spicer Mfg. 
Corp., both of Toledo, O. 


cy. 


2,026,087. Eyeglass Nose Pad. F. L. 
Grier, Milford, Del. 
2,026,104. Surgical Appliance. N. V. 


Smith, Dayton, O. 
2,026,158. Catamenial Pad Holder. R. 
E. Bennett, New York, N. Y 


2,026,161. Tire. R. C. Collins, West- 
field, N. J. 
2,026,193. Battery Plate. E. W. Smith, 


assignor to Electric Storage Battery 
Co., both of Philadelphia, Pa. 

2,026,272. Printing Member. S. A. 
Danser, assignor, by mesne assign- 
ments, to V. M. Stacy-Bush, both of 
Rochester, N. Y. 

2,026,282. Package. C. W. Leguillon, 
Akron, O., assignor to B. F. Good- 
rich Co., New York, N. Y. 

2,026,473. Corset. E. Klein, Brooklyn, 
N: ¥: 
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2,026,524. Garment. M. C. Fridolph, 


Los Angeles, Calif. 

2,026,625. Resilient Mounting Unit. 
H. D. Geyer, Dayton, O., assignor, 
by mesne assignments, to General 
Motors Corp., Detroit, Mich. 

2,026,657. Fountain Pen. J. C. Sher- 
man, Gorham, Me. 

2,026,747 Gravity Thermal Dilator. 
W. P. B. Nemzek, No. Arlington, 
N. 

2,026,883. Well Packer. C. P. Gilles- 
pie, Houston, assignor of % to J. R. 


Turnbull and ™% to R. A. Irwin, both 
of Harris County, all in Tex. 
Tire Valve Tool. S. T. 


Willi ams, Bellerose, assignor to A. 
Schrader’s Son, Inc., Brooklyn, both 
in N. Y. 

2,026,933. Self- Lubricating Inflating 
Needle. W. W. De Laney, assignor 
to Seamless Rubber Co., Inc., both of 
New Haven, Conn. : 

2.026963. Girdle. C. R. Burns, assign- 
or to Vanity Fair Silk Mills, both of 


Reading, Pa. 
2,027,055. Arch Support and Bunion 
Protector. A. Mirenta, Tacoma, 


Wash. 

2,027,056. Tire. M. Mostkoff, New 
York, N. Y. 

2.027.078. Universal Joint. A. A. 
Warner, Royal Oak, Mich., assignor 
to Universal Products Co., Inc., a 
corporation of Del. 

2,027,225. Balloon. H. R. Gill, Ash- 
land, O. 

2,027,248. Tire Casing. R. M. Reel, 
assignor to Pharis Tire & Rubber 


Co., both of Newark, O. 

2,027,282. Tire and Rim. D. W. Ma- 
son, Eugene, Ore. 

2,027,302, 2,027,303, and 2,027,304. Rail 
Vehicle Running Gear. O. Hacker, 


Austro-Daimler-Puch- 


assignor to I u 
both of Wiener-Neu- 


werke A. G,, 
stadt, Austria. 
2,027,322. Printer’s 
Rice, Barrington, 


Blanket. H D. 
R. I. assignor, by 
to United States 


mesne assignments, 
Rubber Co., New York, N. Y. 
2,027,362. Windshield Wiper. J. W. 
Anderson, Gary, Ind., and T. J. 
Smulski, Lake Zurich, III; said 


Smulski assignor to Anderson Co., 
Gary, Ind. 


2,027,365. Windshield Cleaner. Ge A 
Barker, Rochester, N. 
2,027,482. Detachable Heel. Cc oe 


Johnson, De Graff, O. 

2,027,505. Rotary Shaft Bearing Seal. 
C. J. Winkler, assignor to Schwitzer- 
Cummins Co., both of Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


2,027,513. Button Element. Ww. <<. 


Broadwell, Mill Valley, Calif. 
2,627,540. Pneumatic Railway Wheel. 
P. M. Lewis, Denver, Colo. 
2,027,641. Shirt. S. Heymann, assignor 
to E. Heymann, both of Brooklyn, 
nN. Y. 
2,027,681. Filter. H. T. Durant, Craw- 
ley, and E. O. Stubbings, Carshal- 


ton, assignors to Blomfield Engineer- 


ing Co., Ltd., London, all in Eng- 
land. 
2,027,684. Highway and Rail Vehicle. 


W. B. Fageol, assignor mg Twin 


Coach Co., both of Kent, 


2,027,739. Railway Wheel a 7. 


Ledwinka, assignor to Edward G 
Budd Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


2,027,754. Ice Tray. <A. C. Smith, 
Larchmont, N. Y., assignor, by 
mesne assignments, to Servel, Inc., 


Dover, Del. 


2,027,757. Arch Supporter. C. Whit- 
field and F. Georges, both of Albu- 
querque, N. Mex. 

2,027,800. Marine Fender. D. T. Whit- 
lock, Lakewood, O. 

2,027,822 and 2,027,823. Brake Liner. 

C. Hoffman, Englewood, N. J., as- 
signor to Hoffman Brakes, Inc., New 
York, N. Y. 

2,027,859. Tap Washer.  H. 
Montreal, P. Q., Canada. 
2,027,884. Brush. W. A. Schwab, 

cago, IIl. 

2,027,956. Tire Air Hose Coupling. H. 
O. Bowser, South Bend, Ind. 

2,027,971. Windshield Wiping Blade. 
LL. R. Godown, assignor of % to 
V. L. Cline, both of Kingman, Kan. 

2,027,990. Vehicle Coupling. L. E. 
Lubbers, assignor, by direct and 
mesne assignments, of % to New 
Stoughton Co., both of Stoughton, 
Wis., and % to Fruehauf Trailer Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 

2,028,003. Tire. A. H. Nellen, Merion, 
assignor to Lee Rubber & Tire Corp., 
Conshohocken, both in Pa. 

2,028,011. Safety Razor Handle. J. D. 
Ravmond, assignor of % to J. Halpin, 
both of Detroit, Mich. 

2.028015. Resilient Wheel. H. F. 
Schippel, Akron, O., assignor to B 


F. Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y. 


Cohen, 


Chi- 


2,028,054. Shoe. P. G. Flint, assignor 
to Field & Flint Co., both of Brock- 
ton, Mass. 

2,028,058. Sectional Cabinet. H. D. 
Geyer, Dayton, assignor, by 
mesne assignments, to General Mo- 


tors Corp., Detroit, Mich. 


2,028,060. Protector. FE. Gilbert, Jas- 
per, Ala. 
2,028,073. Pedal Pad. H. H. Lampert, 


Brooklyn, assignor to Kastar Spe- 
cialty Mfg. Co., Inc., New York, both 
in N. Y. 
Dominion of Canada 

354,480. Vacuum Cleaner. FE. Faber, 
Stuttgart, Germany. 

354.483. Tire. S. V. Fullaway, Omaha, 
Neb., U. S. A. 

354,487. Garter. H. M. Herbener, 
Thomasville, Ga., U. S. A. 

354,500. Shirt and Collar. T. L. Shep- 
herd, Brighton, England. 

354,526. Gasket. Canadian Westing- 


Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., as- 
Edgewood, 


house Co., 
signee of E. E. Hewitt, 
Pa. U: 3. A. 

354,538. Valve Stem. Dill Mfg. Co., 
Cleveland, assignee of J. C. Crowley, 
Cleveland Heights, both in O, 
U.S: A; 

354,550. Tractor Track. B. F. Good- 
rich Co., New York, N. Y., assignee 
of R. Mayne, Akron, O., both in the 
9): A. 


354,576. Valve Stem. Wingfoot Corp., 


Wilmington, Del., assignee of B. C. 
Eberhard, Akron, O., both in the 
Do. > A. 


354,587. Cushion and Elastic Stuffing. 
I., H., and A. Singer, co-inventors, 
all of Montreal, P. Q 


354,589. Shower Device. . M. F. Arm- 


strong, Vancouver, B. C. 

354,591. Insole. F. Bilodeau, Montreal, 
PO. 

354,601. Hose Supporter. M. Hawie, 


Greens Farms, Conn., U. S. A. 
354,618. Tire. R. McLaughlin, Burk’s 


Falls, Ont. 
354,632. Insole. J. Wade, Calgary, 
Alta. 


India Rubber World 


354,720. Coating Apparatus. United 
Shoe Machinery Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
Montreal, P. Q., assignee of Pa A. 
Miner, Medford, Mass., U. S. 

354,735. Hose Nozzle. M. Ricci. 
Montreal, co-inventor with and as- 
signee of J. P. Paradis, Longueuil. 

354,756. Syringe and Receptacle. B. 
Heuff, The Hague, Netherlands. 


354,769. Suction Cleaner. Citizens Trust 


Co. of Toledo (Trustee), Toledo, O., 
assignee of D. B. Replogle, Berkeley, 


Calif., both in the U. S. A 

354,808. Pipe Joint. S. R. Dresser 
Mfg. Co., assignee of G. H. Pfefferle 
and C. E. Norton, co-inventors, all of 
Bradford, Pa. 1. S. A: 

354,821. Tire. International Latex 
Processes, Ltd., St. Peter’s Port, 


Channel Islands, assignee of A. W. 

Holmberg, Naugatuck, Conn., U.S. A. 
354,860. Horseshoe. W. H. Laws, Sr., 

Hamilton, Ont. 
354,876. Railway Wheel. C. F. Hirsh- 


feld, Detroit, Mich., U. S. A. 
354,882. Paper Tube. A. S. Lowry, 
Manchester, England. 


354,946. Feeder. International Business 
Machines Corp., New York, assignee 


of - A. ay Scarsdale, both in 
I 5 as 
354991. aa Bottle and Nipple. 
J. A. R. Grenier, Montreal, P. Q. 
355,009. Fabric. P. Schonfeld, Chem- 


nitz, Germany. 

355,016. Nursing Bottle and Nipple. 
H. A. Yager, Spokane, Wash., U.S. A. 

355,022. Abrasive Material.. Behr-Man- 
ning Corp., assignee of E. C. Schacht, 
both of Troy, N. Y.. U: S- A. 

355,066. Shoe Presser. Lamac Process 
Co., assignee of R. F. McClenathan, 
both of Erie, Pa., U. S. A. 


355,095. Terrazzo. W. A. Vogel, To- 
ledo, O., U. S. A. 
355,126. Rotary Printing Machine. H. 


E. Hunt, Toronto, Ont. 
355,136. Bandage. H. 
Woodstock, Ont. 
355,141. Printing and Writing Paper. 
C. Winkler, Berne, Switzerland. 
355,180. Teat Cup. De Laval Separa- 
tor Co., New York, N. Y., assignee of 
C. H. Hapgood, Nutley, N. J., both 
in the U. S. A. 
355,181. Teat Cup. De Laval Separa- 
tor Co., New York, assignee of W. 
A. Scott, Poughkeepsie, both in N. Y., 


1. S.A; 
355,184. Pump Diaphragm. Dorr Co., 
assignee of 


B. Veysey, 


Inc., New York, N. Y,, 
z. I. Pennington, Denver, Colo., both 
in the U. S.A 


United Kingdom 


433.044. Plate Heat Exchanger. S. J. 
Jensen, Dagnaes-by-Horsens, Den- 
mark, ; 

433,111. Fabric. P. H. Boivin, Granby, 
P. Q., Canada: 

433,121. Tire. B. P. Gray, Birming- 
ham. 

433,140. Condenser. R. B. Peacock, 
Knebworth, and Imperial Chemical 
Industries, Ltd., London. 

433,161. Horseshoe. B. P. Gray, Bir- 
mingham. 


433,169. Brake. S. Saito and N. Ya- 
mamoto, both of Osaka, Japan. 

433,241. Catamenial Appliance. E. J. 
De Ville, Halethorpe, Md., U. S. A. 

433,294. Shoe Tree. J. Woolman, Bir- 
mingham. 

433,308. Tire Protective Band. E. E. 
Bray, Upminster. 
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433,320. Spring Upholstery. L. A. 
Clayton, Salcombe. 
433,483. Mattress. Andersons’ Rub- 


ber Co., Ltd., and H. S. Halford, 
both of Bristol. 7 
433,587. Fur Reenforcing Lining. J. 


Kleine, Leiden, Holland. 


433,607. Kettle Handle. B. P. Gray, 
Birmingham. 
433,634. Spring Surface. B. S. Davies 


and Sorbo, Ltd., both of Woking, 
and H. Ambrose and Len, Ltd., both 
of Maidstone. 

433.730. Boot Machine. British United 
Shoe Machinery Co., Ltd., Leicester. 
(United Shoe Machinery Corp., Bos- 
ton, Mass., U. S. A.) 

433,744. Road Marking Blocks. H. J. 
Hayne, Portsmouth, 

433,864. Cable. Pirelli-General Cable 
Works, Ltd., and P. Pillon, both of 
London. 

433,962. Veneer. A. Elmendorf, Chi- 
cago, Ill, U. S. A. 

434,050. Football. W. Sykes, Ltd. 
and W. J. Wycherley, both of Hor- 
bury. 


434,060. Seat Tilter. a? GO: 
Bridgeport, Conn., U. S. 

434,072. Vehicle Spring Fr 
Daimler-Benz A. G., Stuttgart, Ger- 
many 

434, 085. Hose Suspender. M. Hawie, 


Greens Farms, Conn., U. S. A. 

434,098. Mattress. P. B. Cow & Co., 
Ltd., London, and K, Landau and L. 
Siebel, both of Vienna, Austria. 

434,154. Cycle Pedal. Rudge-Whit- 
worth, Ltd, and F. G. Woollard, 
both of Coventry. 

434,198. Reservoir Pad. G. Heighway, 
London. 

434,231. Hand Wheel. Dunlop Rub- 
ber Co., Ltd., London, and S. Sadler, 
Birmingh am. 

434,309. Railway Vehicle Spring. A. 
Spencer and G. Spencer Moulton & 
Co., Ltd., both of Westminster. 

434,427. Battery. J. Lucas, Ltd., and 
J. Merrick, both of Birmingham. 


434,459. Saddle. D. Jenkins, Cardiff, 
Wales. 
434,512. Leggings. R. Mullin, Wal- 


lasey, and R. V. Mullin, Irby. 

434, 533, Golf Club. F. Macallum and 
M. S. Bain, both of Birmingham. 
434,550. Mattress. Sorbo, Ltd., and B. 

Wrigley, both of Woking 

434,551. Cow Milker. Dronsfield Bros., 
Ltd., and W. B. Dronsfield, both of 
Oldham. 

434,568. Universal Joint. F. B. Dehn, 
London. (Thompson Products, Inc., 
Detroit, Mich., U. S. A.) 

434,583. Flexible Unjointed Hinge. 
Andre (Silentbloc), Ltd., and S. W. 
Jelley, both of London. 

434,585. Tire Valve. A. Schrader’s 
Son, Inc., Brooklyn, assignee of S. 
a. Williams, Bellerose, both in N. Y., 


Spring Suspension. 


U.S: Ac 
434,654. Vehicle 
Stuttgart, Ger- 


Daimler-Benz A. G., 


many. 

434,709. Coupling. R. Bosch A. G, 
Stuttgart, Germany. 

434,758. Spring. P. 
Germany. 

434,771. Garment Padding. g.. A 
Downs and C. Hagan, both of Man- 
chester. 

434,780. Cushion. G. Gottlieb, Alt- 
Erlaa, Austria. 

434,859. Gas Connection. F. V. Bros- 
trom, E. Molesey, and S. A. Dohm, 
London. 


Linke, Berlin, 


434,877. Motor Support. Firestone 
Tyre & Rubber Co., Ltd., Brentford, 
assignee of C. Saurer. 


434,898. Car Table. J. R. Spencer, 
London. 

434,940. Door Stop. H. W. Hofius, 
Holstein, Germany. 

434,955. Card Clothing. E. C. Clegg, 


Rochdale, and Card Clothing & Belt- 


ing, Ltd., Halifax. 

434,971. Spinning Machine Roller. H. 
C. Hughes, Manchester. 

434,980. Catamenial Appliance. J. C. 
Tossell, Boscombe. 

435,023. Motor Support. Firestone 


Tyre & Rubber Co., Ltd., Brentford, 
assignee of C. Saurer. 
435,086. Tire. E. L. W. Byrne, Lon- 


don. (American Tire Guard Co., De- 
troit, Mich., U. S. A.) 
435,216. Waistband. Antrim Mfg. Co., 


Ltd., and G. A. Shipp, both of Belfast, 
Ireland. 


435,227. Vehicle Spring Suspension. 


Steel saan Corp., Chicago, IIl., 
U.S: 

435,273. ‘tt Valve. W. Warne 
& Co., Ltd., Barking, and H. Yates, 
Ilford. 

435,324. Tennis Court. C. Arlidge, 
Somerset. 


435,352. Ball. F. A. Van Zimmeren, 
Ginneken, Holland. 

435,374. Mattress. Wetzell Gummi- 
werke A. G., Hildesheim, and C. 
Hertweck, Heilbronn-on-Neckar, both 
in Germany. 

435,425. Water Softener Closure. C. 
Jenkins, London. 

435,433. Motor Support. British Thom- 
son-Houston Co., Ltd., London. 

435,496. Sealing Strip. E. G. Johnson, 


Spalding. 

435,556. Roller Shutter. Howard Bros., 
Ltd. and A. L. S. Butler, both of 
London. 

435,594. Brush. P. Hecker, Dussel- 
dorf, Germany. 

435,608. Shuttlecock. L. T. S. Madsen, 


Holte, Denmark. 


435,620. Resilient Mounting. British 
Thomson-Houston Co., Ltd., Lon- 
don. 

435,696. Projection Screen. F. Bailey, 
London. 

435,713. Paving Block. W. J. Wood- 
fine, Sale. 

435,730. Seat Back. Morris Motors, 


Ltd., and G. A. Priestley, both otf 
Oxford. 


435,737. Drinking Vessel Cap. R. I. 
Stubblefield, Bloomington, Tex., 
O:S. Ae 

435,782. Tape. Johnson & Johnson 


(Gt. Britain), Ltd., Slough. 
son & Johnson, 
Ne kU. -S.-AS) 

435,903. Helical Spring. Hoesch-Kohn- 
neuessen Akt.-Ges. Fiir Bergbau Und 
Huttenbetrieb, Dortmund, Germany. 

435,945. Tee. J. G. Johnstone, Glas- 
gow, Scotland. 

435,964. Condenser. Dubilier Con- 
denser Co. (1925), Ltd., London, as- 
signee of W. Dubilier, New York, 


(John- 
New Brunswick, 


Ne, US. AS 

435,969. Tire. C. Ferris-Spencer, Edg- 
ware. « 

435,981. Pneumatic Sucker Fastening. 


M. Schuler, Berlin, Germany. 
436,022. Number Plate. Clarendon 
Pressing & Welding Co., Ltd., and 
G. I. Francis, both of Coventry. 
436,036. Tire Valve. Dunlop Rubber 
Co., Ltd., London, and J. A. An- 
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drews, G. W. Trobridge, and E. A. 
Murphy, all of Birmingham. 

436,037. Valve. F. S. Gelizo, G. C. 
Rodriguez, and R. S. De Deza Za- 
pata, all of Madrid, Spain. 

436,074. Stoppers with Valves. Ley- 
land & Birmingham Rubber Co., Ltd., 
and H. J. Butcher, both of Leyland. 

436,099. Condensation on Window 
Preventer. J. E. Ramsbottom, B 
Lockspeiser, and C. J. Stewart, all of 
South Farnborough. 

436,100. Ball. Dunlop Rubber Co.,, 
Ltd., London, and A. Healey, S. G. 
Ball, and G. W. Trobridge, all of 
Birmingham. 

436,102. Cable. Siemens - Schuckert- 
werke A. G., Berlin, Germany. 

436,103. Belting. Fleming, Birkby & 
Goodall, Ltd., Halifax, and J. Rigby, 
Fleetwood. 

436,109. Splint Bandaging Material. 
E. Gelinsky, Berlin, Germany. 

436,112. Powder Box. J. F. Baker, 
Dobbs Ferry, N. Y., U. S. A. as- 
signee of W. J. Bauer. 

436,125. Stopper. Leyland & Birming- 
ham Rubber Co., Ltd. and H. J. 
Butcher, both of Leyland. 


oy Sandal. P. L. Liddell, Lon- 

on. 

436,212. Paving Block. Universal Rub- 
ber Paviors, Ltd., and L. Gaisman, 
both of Manchester. 

436,286. Floor Cleaner. L. Babbs, E 


G. Skertchly, 
Manchester, 
ford. 

436,290. Road Marking Block. P. Shaw, 
Halifax. 


and A. J. Babbs, all of 
and S. Greenhalgh, Sal- 


436,418. Fluid ms 985 Br ye | 
Samel, Irvington, N. SA: 
436,499. Glazing et ve it Walker, 
Detroit, Mich., ~ 

436,502. Valve. G. Gross, aida Ger- 
many. 

436,510. Eyeglass Nose Pad. F. L. 
Grier, Milford, Del., U. S. A. 

436,524. Toy. C. W. Auger, Liverpool 


436,544. Aircraft Landing Wheel Fair- 
ing Device. India Rubber, Gutta 
Percha & Telegraph Works Co., Ltd., 


and F. J. Tarris, both of London. 

436,730. Rubber Tube. F-. V. Brostrom, 
E. Molesey, and S. A. Dohm, Lon- 
don. 

436,803. Trawling. A. Robertson, Ab- 
erdeen, Scotland. 

436,869. Catamenial Appliance. Sa- 


shena, Ltd., and 
of London. 

436,916. Moving Sign. 
tine, London. 


TRADE MARKS 


D. Downing, both 


T. Constan- 


United States 
330,391. So-Lo Grip. Hose supporters. 
Hawie Mfg. Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
330,408. Representation of, and the 
word: “Coronet.” Prophylactic rub- 


Manley Rubber Prod- 
New York, N. Y. 


ber articles. 
ucts Co., Inc., 


330,409. Fan-tex. ‘Brassieres, girdles, 
combination garments, etc. Model 
Brassiere Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


330,431. Fanciful design containing the 
letters: “SI.” Friction and white 
mason tape and rubber splicing com- 
Stage = Superior Insulating Tape 

St. Louis, Mo. 

330,456 Ease-all, Foot comfort acces- 
sories and_ stocking protectors. 
— Mfg. Co., Inc.. New York, 
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330,512. Amhydrex. Insulated wires 


and cables. Simplex Wire & Cable 
Co., Cambridge, Mass. 

330,529. La-ce-lastic. Elastic braids 
for hosiery tops, etc. Narrow Fabric 
Co., W. Reading, Pa 

330,546. Foot-Pillo. Heel pads and 
insoles. Scholl Mfg. Co., Inc., New 
York, N. Y. 

330,560. Word: “TyremaT” between 
a representation of two seals. Cord 
tire mats Tyremat Corp., Long 
Island City, N. Y 


Remile. 
materials. Firestone Tire & 
Co., Akron, O 
30,626. Representation of part 
punctured with two nails, and 
the words: “Plug-O-Matic.” Inner 
tubes. Evans Rubber Products Co., 
Detroit, Mich 

Safeway. Tire patches. R 
M. Culley, doing business as Safeway 
ti Mfg. Co., So. Gate, Calif 


w 


30,565 Tires and tire repair 


Rubber 


os) 


of a 


tire 


»~ 
S 
4 
v) 


330,679 Anode Rubber - covered 
screens, curtail weights, shelf 
hooks, brackets, bed pan racks, mis- 


cellaneous springs, and card holders. 
B. F. Goodrich Co., doing business 
as Miller Rubber Products Co., 
Akron, O 

30,707 Vega. 


w 


Insulated wire and 

electric insulating compounds. 
Vega Mig. Corp., Wilmington, Del 

30,709 Word: “BE S.-i” each 
letter in that word stands for the 
words: “Beveled-Edge-Select-Secure- 
Permanent -Instant- Cuts Cold or 


cable, 


we 


Hot.” Tire patching material and re- 
pair kits Western States Mfg. Co., 
Sioux City, lowa 

330,710. Patrician. J’rophylactic mem- 
branous articles \ronab Products 
Co., San Francisco, Calif. 

330,711. Diamond containing the word: 
“La Paloma.” Prophylactic mem- 
branous articles. \ronab Products 
Co., San Francisco, Calif 

330,724 Representation of a Scotch- 


man playing bagpipes, and below it 


the words: “A Member of the 
Famous Scot Family.” Golf balls 
Golf Ball, Inc., Chicago, III. 

330,737. Black bordered square con- 


taining the letter: “B.” Tires, tubes, 
tube repair patches and kits, and self- 
vuleanizing boots. Barnsdall Oil Co., 
Tulsa, Okla. 

330,749 Word: “Controlastic,” and 
inside the letter “C” is a representa- 
tion of a man pulling a thread across 
the word. Elastic thread. Andrews- 
Alderfer, Inc., Akron, O. 

330,756. Fine Arts. Erasers, etc. Eagle 
Pencil Co., New York, N. Y. 

330,773. Year Round. Erasers, etc 
David Kahn, Inc., No. Bergen, N. J. 

330,861 Representation of two men 

playing tug-of-war with the sleeves 

of a fur coat, and above, the words: 

“Ramozide Process.” Rubber prep- 

aration applied to skins to increase 


their effective durability. A. Cohen, 
doing business as Ramozide Process 
Co., New York, N. Y. 

330,968. Wet-Pruf. Adhesive plaster. 
Kendall Co., Boston, Mass. 

331,022. Super Scot. Golf balls. Golf 
Ball, Inc., Chicago, II 

331,180. Firestone. Cleaner for auto- 


mobiles, tires, auto topping, etc.; and 
tire dressing compound for cleaning 
and polishing tires. Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co., Akron, O 

331,241. Silver Prince. Golf balls. India 
Rubber, Gutta Percha & Telegraph 
Works Co., Ltd., London, England. 


India Rubber World 


Carbon Black Gains! 





Paste 1. Domestic SALES oF CARBON BLAckK 
Millions of Pounds 
Industries 1929 1931 1932 1533 1934 1935* 
RMOEE = 5.554.850 Pee ery OR Tee 138.5 134.3 130.4 191.4 165.4 182.0 
SS eer it de oa taba sae eue eee 27.3 15.2 18.3 18.5 16.2 17.5 
| a reer eT ee rrr 17.3 .8 7.6 6.3 5.4 5.9 
OUD pv ba dines savsdasesawe 8.9 5.4 5.1 6.2 5.0 5.5 
192.0 161.7 161.4 222.4 192.0 210.9 
* Estimated. 
| Export Sates orf CARBON BLACK FROM THE UNITED STATES 
Millions of Pounds 
192 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935* 
ree 7 92 4.05 5.12 7.72 5.67 
eres er 2.2 2.90 3.35 5.38 3.45 3.80 
cieseia te 13.8 9.83 6.98 10.58 9.55 12.40 
1.0 1.05 1.33 2.03 1.16 1.54 
16.70 18.04 19.4¢ 32.42 22.73 17.37 
14 14.41 16.22 20.33 16.50 23.44 
2.54 2.81 3.39 7.20 4.48 1.92 
ape Sy tot yet eee eee ogee ver ee 5.11 31 6.00 9.34 3.46 7.85 
“ 2.00 1.59 2.42 6.69 1.93 4.57 
¢ ydon 23.27 32.28 31.06 42.60 37.91 39.13 
ERO “COMIENER: 5545245506028 euas 5.24 5.59 5.81 10.61 8.86 13.7€ 
RRM Os nero ca ba akin eee earn eee 11.82 16.73 100.07 152,30) 117.75 9.4 
Estimate based on Dept. of Commerce figures for first 11 months. 
TaBLe 3. Propuction or CARBON BLACK FROM NATURAL GAS 
1929 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935* 
Number of Producing Factories 71 58 50 50 50 50 
Pounds Produced (Millions) 
Louisiana ...... 127.35 57.49 42.2¢ 34.47 66.54 40. 
Oe er et pre ee Pe ree 228.18 210.88 200.44 214.86 262.29 310. 
SO Ee Pe ee ree ae 10.92 12.54 7 + + 
366.45 280.91 242.70 269.33 328.83 350 
* Estimated. 
+Oklahoma and Wyoming production included with Texas. 





331,317. Electro-Start. Storage batter- 


ies. B. F. Goodrich Co., N. Y., N. Y. 
331,362. Cord, diamond shaped, con- 
taining lightning streaks and the 


words: “Tire-Cord — Double-Cord.” 
Soles. Lima Cord Sole & Heel Co., 
Lima, O 
331,367. Rectangle containing repre- 
sentation of stormy seas, a_ light- 
house, and the words: “Beacons—Be 
Safe.. Ask for Beacons..” Prophylac- 


tic articles. E. G. Fletcher, Cincin- 
nati, O 
331,381. “ConceaLace.” Foundation 


garments. International Corset Co., 
Aurora, IIl 

331.395. Wunda. Adhesive latex paste 
Binney & Smith Co., N. Y., N. Y. 

331,415. Primrose. Foundation  gar- 
ments. Primrose Foundation, Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 

331 424. Airflow. Sock liners combined 
with a metatarsal pad and/or a 
sponge rubber arch pad. C. H. Stem- 
mons, doing business as C. H. Stem- 
mons Mfg. Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

331,449. Bulldog. Engine and ma- 
chinery packings. Beldam Packing & 
Rubber Co., Ltd., London, England. 

331,469. Tensoplast. Medicated plasters 
and bandages. T. J. Smith & 
Nephew, Ltd., Hull, England 

331,484. Scalloped label containing 
representation of an eraser and the 
words: “A. W. Faber, Inc. Arrow 
Head Pencil Caps. 5¢.” Pencil caps or 
erasers. A. W. Faber, Inc., Newark, 


N. J. 

331,502. Worthy. Golf balls. Worthing- 
ton Ball Co., Elyria, O. 

331,557. Powertown. Tires. American 
Auto Supply Co., Inc., Rochester, 
N.Y. 


331,572. Representation of a mat show- 
ing the words: “Wear Ever.” Mats. 
A. T. Ecklund, Jamestown, N. Y. 

(Continued on page &4) 





TABLE 4. PRODUCTION OF CARBON BLACK FROM 
NATURAL GAS 
Millions of Pound 
Year Channel Process Other Processes 
J Cee eee 38.89 
| en aera 25.59 
| ee ee 18.16 
IER Gases 35.10 
1934 eccece 293.55 35.28 
EMEA Gxt salves 350.00 40.00 


*Estimated. 


_ The data in these four tables are from the 
following sources, Mineral Resources of U. 
1931; Minerals Year Book, 1934; Mineral 
kets Report, 1935. 


Nn 


” 
Mar 


1. Drogin, chief chemist, J. M. Huber, 
Inc., 460 W. 34th St., New York, N. Y.,, 
sets forth interesting and salient facts 
and figures regarding the carbon black 
industry, which are in part and of bear- 
ing on the rubber industry as follows. 
Of the 211,000,000 pounds of carbon 
black sold last year in the United 
States, approximately 86% was for rub- 
ber, 8% for printing ink, 3% for paint, 
and the remainder for miscellaneous 
purposes. There are at present in the 
United States six commercial methods 
for producing carbon black. Of these 
the Channel process is the most im- 
portant. In 1935 close to 310,000,000 
pounds were produced by this process; 
while 40,000,000 were produced by all 
other processes. The rubber industry 
last year consumed approximately 182,- 
000,000 pounds of black. From 3.3 to 
11.9 pounds of black are now required 
per tire. Size, design, and number of 
plies of the tire determine the weight 
of black to be used. The United States 
accounts for most of the world produc- 
tion, and Russia and Japan produce 
small amounts. Naturally this country 
carries on a brisk export trade. 


* Abstracted from Chem. Met. Eng., Feb., 1936, 


pp. 95-96. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


ALL CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING MUST BE PAID IN ADVANCE 


GENERAL RATES SITUATIONS WANTED RATES SITUATIONS OPEN RATES 
Light face type $1.00 per line (ten words) Light face type 40c per line (ten words) Light face type 75¢ per line (ten words) 
Bold face type $1.25 per line (eight words) Bold face type 55¢ per line (eight words) Bold face type $1.00 per line (eight words) 
































Allow nine words for keyed address. Replies forwarded without charge. 
SITUATIONS WANTED SITUATIONS OPEN 
EXECUTIVE, NOW EMPLOYED, DESIRES POSITION OF RE- FOREMAN ON SPONGE RUBBER, MOLDED SPECIALTIES, 
sponsibility in large or small rubber plant, Graduate engineer, thorough balls, etc. Eastern factory. State qualifications, salary, experience and 


knowledge of plant and property accounting, appraisals, manufacturing references. Address Box No. 623, care of INp1A RuBsER WorLp 
costs, production control, mechanical development, plant maintenance, etc. 











Location, anywhere in east including Canada. Address Box No. 619, care ENGINEER AND MAINTENANCE MAN, EXPERIENCED. MUST 
SUTRA RunER WORLD: be in position to take complete charge of rubber plant. Also have knowl 
edge of installing and equipping new plant Address Box No. 624, care 

ENGINEER, WITH TIRE, TUBE, VALVES, MA- ° 1%>14 Ruspzn Worm . 
chine and process experience, whose developments have WANTED: SUPERINTENDENT FOR MECHANICAL GOODS 


found general acceptance in the industry, desires to connect such as complete oil-well supplies, vulcanizing materials, fan belts, rubber 
with a progressive concern in a consulting and developing heels, mattings, etc. Must have best of references New factory just 











a starting. Salary and stock bonus Address Box No. 625, care of 
capacity. Address Box No. 621, care of INDIA RUBBER _Inpia Rvszer Worto. ; : 
RLD. SEI ATE TE, se ea cn aaa 
WORLD MANUFACTURER OF DRUGGISTS’ SUNDRIES AND MECHAN 
CHIEF CHEMIST COMPOUNDER: 16 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN ‘<@! rubber goods has opening for experienced chemist. — Must know 
up-to-date compuunding and manufacturing of druggists’ sundries, miscel- his ne ea vay W rite giving full details of expe FICHCE, salary, 
laneous molding, hand-made articles, acid cured articles, hollow balls, hard See or single. Address Box No. 626, care of INp1IA RuBBER Wor.p. 
rubber, dipped goods, adhesive and medicated plasters, diplomatic, ener- Ditto. hes Roce aka Ve: Snes 
getic, capable, best reference. Address Box No. 622, care of INp1A RuBBER LA i EX DE\ ELOPMENT MAN, TECHNICAL TRAINING, AND 
es with practical knowledge in application of liquid latex as in dipped goods, 





sponge rubber, or fabric coatings, to develop new processes and super- 

EXECUTIVE POSITION. YEARS OF EXPERIENCE — — in —— Eastern location with established organization. 
“ther : , Address Box No. 629, care of INp1a RuspBeR Wor-Lp. 

rubberizing all kinds of fabric, both calendered and spread, rail aie 

specialties of all kinds, hospital sheetings, and raincoat ma- 


terial. Complete knowledge of compounds and development IN T E R N A x I O N A L PULP CO. 


of plant operation. Address Box No. 627, care of INDIA 
RUBBER WORLD. 41 Park Row, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


CALENDER SHELLS recente 
ANY DIAMETER, ANY LENGTH ASBESTINE 
The W. F. Gammeter Co., Cadiz, Ohio REG. U. 8. PAT. OF?. 





























FOR 
SOFTENING RUBBER 
Crude Rubber USE 


Liquid Latex SHEROLATU M 


Carbon Black THE IMPROVED PETROLATUM 
Clay Refined by 


Stocks of above carried at all times 


ERNEST JACOBY & CO. 





Sherwood Petroleum Company. Ine. 





BUSH TERMINAL BLDG. No. 1 BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
BOSTON MASS. REFINERY: WARREN, PA 
Cable Address: Jacobite Boston Stocks Carried in Principal Cities 


























UPHAX—FOR DU PRENE 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 
‘DU PRENE can be loaded with FACTICE and fillers to a greater extent than rub- 
Reg..U.S. Pat. Off 


ber and yet retain its rubber-like properties to a remarkable degrec. Such 


stocks tube smoothly and rapidly, calender nicely at low heats and, when vul- 


canized, give snappy, rubbery stocks.’’ 


THE STAMFORD RUBBER SUPPLY CO. “coun. 
Makers of FACTICE Since 1900 


* A Registered Trade Mark of DuPont Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 





(Advertisements continued on page 85) 
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Four-In-One Bath Combination 


This Four-in-One Bath Combina- 
tion, comprising a wide variety of 
bathing units, provides a bath service 
to meet every requirement and taste, 
including rub, rinse, shower, shampoo, 
and massage. It consists of a New Era 
Fountain Sponge, an Excelsior Han- 
dled Hand Sponge, a Eureka All-Rub- 
ber Bath Shower, and a Service Sham- 
poo and Massage Spray. The handled 
rubber sponge, which is a real innova- 
tion with this type of merchandise, has 
a pocket for soap. 

Many advantages 
these bathing devices. They make for 
a perfect stand-up bath and so min- 
imize the danger of accidents in the 
tub. For the cold bath the sponge over- 


are claimed for 


comes to a considerable extent that 
shock to the system when the overhead 
shower is used. The sponge, either 
fountain or hand, facilitates the diff- 
cult task of washing one’s back. With 
the Eureka shower, that perforated 
rubber hoop that gently rests on the 
bather’s shoulders, much of the splash- 
ing untidiness, as with the overhead 
shower, is eliminated. The user, more- 
over, keeps his hair dry. The shampoo 
and massage spray also provides a sat- 
isfactory bath spray. 

This combination comes in 
ivory, or blue. Interchangeable parts, 
all of the slip-on type, instantly adjust- 
able, are furnished. U. S. Rubber 
Specialty Co. 


green, 





U. 8S. and World Absorption of Crude Rubber 


totals of 


rub- 


The latest revisions in the 
the world absorption of crude 
ber during 1935 show 937,777 tons, ac- 
cording to the Commodity Exchange, 


Inc., Weekly Survey, February 22, 
1936 Consumption in America has 
totaled 497,150 tons, or 53% of the 
total; while absorption outside Amer- 
ica has amounted to 440,627 tons, or 
47% of the total. In the following 
table are depicted the vearly figures for 
the past ten,;years. It is interesting 


to note that since the year 1926, con- 
sumption in America has shown a net 


increase of 36.1%, but its proportion 
in the world total has declined from 
67% in 1926:to 53.0% in 1935. At the 


same time absorption outside America 
has increased by 145.3% over the same 
period and has reached 47.0% of the 


total in 1935 as against 33.0% in 1926. 


Absorption 

World -——— —_—_$_—-__ — 

Absorp- In % in Outside % in 

tion America* Total America Total 

1935.. 937,777 497,150 53.0 440,627 47.0 
1934.. 938,680 454,651 48.4 484,029 51.6 
1933.. 813,628 402,525 49.5 411,103 50.5 
1932.. 685,357 332,010 48.4 353,347 51.€ 
1931.. 670,596 348,986 52.0 331,610 48.0 
1930.. 716,000 375,980 52.5 340,020 47.5 
1929.. 807,000 469,804 58.2 337,196 41.8 
1928.. 680.600 440,000 64.¢ 240,600 35.4 
1927.. 599,700 375,000 62.5 224,700 37.5 
1926.. 544,600 365,000 67.0 179,600 33.0 


*Consumption. 
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Cotton and Fabries 
(Continued from page 74) 


cotton crop and its influence on raw 
material price trend and fabric prices. 
When the need of fabrics eventually as- 
serts itself, it will exert a strong tonic 
effect on fabric prices. At present the 
mills continue to incline toward restric- 
tion of fabric inventory. Any upturn 
in the demand for cloth will be liable to 
establish a scarcity of fabrics for spot 
shipments. 





B.X.A. a New Antioxidant 

Naugatuck Chemical now produces 
B.X.A., which js a solid form of B.L.E. 
The new antioxidant provides the ease 
of handling characteristic of solids and 
permits use where desirable in higher 
percentages without undue softening 
effects or blooming tendencies. B.X.A. 
has the same resistance to heat, oxy- 
gen, and flex-cracking as is true of 
B.LE. 





Trade Marks 
(Continued from page 82) 


331,586. Factex. Aqueous dispersions 
for use with latex. Stamford Rubber 
Supply Co., Stamford, Conn. 

331,594. Fitrite. Elastic yarn. Caout- 
chouc Laboratories, Inc., New York, 


331,672. Atlas. Tire vulcanizing kit. 
Atlas Supply Co., Newark, N. J. 

331,675. LC X. Electrical conductors. 
United States Rubber Products, Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 





World Net Imports of Crude Rubber 





Centra! Rest of 
Year U.S.A U.K. Australia Belgium Canada Europe France Germany Italy Japan Russia the World Total 
1933 ...... 398,400 73,300 13,500 11,200 19,300 18,900 63,100 54,100 19,300 66,900 30,800 30,100 798,900 
1934 ...... 438,94 158,481 9,642 9,116 28,439 23,427 50,405 59,330 21,403 69,934 47,272 43,166 959,556 
1935 
Fam. ccccce 39,546 20,383 1,099 419 2,670 1,966 5,678 4,286 1,648 4,402 3,446 3,673 89,216 
Feb. 00 45,999 15,609 848 399 1,558 2,547 4,670 3,513 4,357 5,585 1,810 3,599 90,494 
a. 4eeen 44,772 12,810 1,458 240 2,710 1,463 4,085 6,353 1,582 4,423 4,624 3,592 88,112 
i ccnene 40,061 11,574 1,150 520 1,063 1,491 3,368 5,820 1,653 6,635 3,387 3,539 80,261 
May .. 29,962 12,498 671 982 3,929 1,565 3,900 6,050 935 5,432 1,937 3,682 71,543 
FARE cocce 31,410 10,253 496 1,065 1,435 1,576 3,270 4,551 1,831 3,375 3,088 3,693 66,043 
| eee 47,694 9,454 520 572 1,319 1,079 3,308 4,929 1,298 4,486 1,823 3,237 79,719 
Ree, 2 41,057 14,120 655 527 2,814 1,738 4,593 4,790 916 4,454 1,227 3,729 80,620 
Sept 35,256 11,223 449 807 1,604 1,953 3,810 5,453 1,696 3,591 1,593 3,855 71,290 
OO os 35,770 3,184 829 539 812 2,159 5,272 6,074 2,500* 4,729 4,876 4,029 70,773 
een 25.75 942 83 449 4,389 2,099 4,820 6,259 2,500* 4,363 4,859 4,100* 63,319 
* Estimate. Source: Statistical Bulictin of the International Rubber Regulation Committee. 
Shipments of Crude Rubber from Producing Countries 
Malaya 
including French Philippines 

Brunei and North ; Indo- and South Mexican Grand 
Year Labuan N.EJI. Ceylon India Burma Borneo Sarawak Siam China Total Oceania Africa America Guayule Total 
ae ee . 445,800 282,300 63,800 1,400 3.400 7,800 11,100 7,000 17,300 839,900 1,100 2,000 10,100 0 853,100 
| eee 467,030 379,401 79,068 5,735 5.719 11,086 17,708 17,714 19.5591,003,020 1,233* 2,921 9,143 398 1,016,715 

1935 

i Gerckaca sub 41,665 18,726 6,294 1,595 945 1,238 1,536 2,614 2575 77,188 105 467 1,785 0 79,545 
ae 32,824 27,835 5,551 344 488 760 1,880 2,288 2,018 73,989 156 254 926 0 75,324 
i skeethuokess 34,047 22,402 1,720 269 471 773 1,874 2,076 1,440 65,072 82 525 992 0 66,671 
i cttinnheeues 37,442 26,156 3,749 250 243 846 1,875 1,661 2,827 75,069 134 185 1,146 0 76,534 
Mn, whkies sone ae 27,740 36,289 4,473 322 484 848 1,977 2,752 1,800 76,685 134 315 756 50 77,940 
June 31,198 29,337 3,525 797 383 603 1,983 2,869 2,516 73,211 142 393 895 103 74,744 
Fea 37,826 20,990 4,106 556 229 1,164 1,752 1,939 1,957 70,519 125 407 407 52 71,510 
DE civcsnases ace’ 40,990 21,154 5,683 732 162 566 772 2,062 3,662 75,723 143 442 1,207 50 77,565 
BK  awiaknenahie 40,984 20,447 4,053 561 120 421 1,758 2,278 2.248 72,870 94 441 1,249 17. 74,671 
Saar 29,007 28,162 5,932 939 259 1,040 1,684 2.622 2,751 72,396 180 319 1,493 43 74,431 
NS” ad a vata cawie 5% 32,734 17,451 4,288 1,284 563 455 1,141 2,155 2,406 62,477 123 400* 1,316 63 64,379 
> eS paidixn ea 30,438 13,818 4,942 1,13¢ 1,187 171 1,233 2,735 4,793 60,453 130 500* 1,349 50* 62,482 


*Estimate. 


Source: Statistical Bulietin of the International Rubber Regulation Committee. 
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BROCKTON / TOOL ’ COMPANY 


THE FIRST STEP — A QUALITY MOULD 














e e For GOLF BALL MANUFACTURERS 
Classified Advertisements PRECIPITATED BALATA 
Continued 


98.62% Deresinated. Light Color. Perfect for vulcanized 
covers. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES Sample and price on request. 


HUNTINGDON MANUFACTURING CO. 

YOUNG MAN (BRITISH) LOCATED LONDON, ENGLAND, WITH MEADOWBROOK, PA 
sales experience rubber business, would like to connect with good rubber 2 
technician with view manufacturing partnership. Financial participation 
desirable though not essential. Minimum salary and engagement would be 


aranteed. Apply in first instance to “Rubber,” care P. O. Box 26, Wall 
t. Postal Station, New York City. 









































OLD ESTABLISHED FIRM, WELL INTRODUCED WITH WHOLE- 7 
sale drug, hospital supply, notion, toy, chain store and export trade, WE WILL PAY 25e EACH 
specializing for many years in the rubber field, is seeking to represent 
manufacturer. Also prepared to take financial interest in established manu- 
facturing concern. Address Box No. 628, care of INpIA RusBBER WoRLp. 





for perfect copies of the following numbers of 





We Have a Completely Equipped Plant for Manufacturing 


e - INDIA RUBBER WORLD 
Rubber Specialties 


‘i ’ ‘ January, February, March, April, May and 
Backed by years of experience. 


Let us quote on your requirements without obligation, of course. September, 1935 


ADMIAR RUBBER CO. 


Inp1A RussBer Wortp, 420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 
273 Van Sinderen Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 














THE WILLIAMS-BOWMAN RUBBER COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Molded and Extruded Rubber Goods 
Plumbers’ Supplies—Gaskets & Washers 
Rubber Covered Rolls 


Estimates Cheerfully Furnished 
OFFICE & FACTORY: 1941-51 SO. 54th AVE. 





CICERO, ILLINOIS 








GUAYULE RUBBER 


Washed and Dry, Ready for Compounding 
PLANTATION RUBBER 


From Our Own Estates in Sumatra 


CONTINENTAL RUBBER COMBPARY OF NEW YORK 
745 Fifth Avenue New York 


LIQUID LATEX 


NORMAL and CONCENTRATED 


Agents in U. S. A. for Dunlop Concentrated 
60% Latex, Product of Dunlop Plantations, Ltd. 


CHARLES T. WILSON CO., INC. 


99 WALL STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


(Advertisements continued on page 87) 
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Rubber Goods Productien Statistics 








1935 1934 
Tirgs anv Tuszs® — ’ —* 
Pneumatic casings Nov. Nov. 
DR 5x45 scat bu dbase tenesenuneue thousands 3,238 3,241 
GRE  pcccedescetasieneces . .thousands 3,232 3,095 
SEE. beds newesceesescecscdugesace thousands 3,170 3,02¢ 
Stocks, end of month ............++.2005 thousands 6,682 8,516 
Solid and cushion tires 
DIR sco kGbaathncasbenayevenh conse thousands 23 16 
I MONE Coc sceGas «+o0eeasek hho thousands 19 17 
CR cei scan an ee eow pawn Sek Oe thousands 19 1¢ 
Een, CO GE MOURED: dascesescccccsses . thousands 41 33 
Inner tubes : 
PONG vn wins 056 docecenddbendsosecrae thousands 3,193 3,074 
Shigments, total ...vcccesccccscccccovve thousands 3,035 
IN Sn baw oecuas 6266 ss5000s5hu thousands 2,988 
Stocks, end of month ...........- ..e.+e-thousands 6,611 
Raw material consumed ae : F 
isles asleep ere Per re thous. of Ibs. 13,523 15,382 
MISCELLANEOUS PropuUCTs 
Rubber bands, shipments...... cocceceece thous. of ibs. 363 , 209 
Rubber-proofed fabrics, production, total.thous. of yds. 3,269 3.41 
Auto fabric’ ..cccccccccccccscccescc thous. of yds. 395 . 405 
Ramreat ERRTIC® ccc cccccccccsccccces .thous. of yds. yet ee 
Rubber flooring, shipments ..........- thous. of sq. ft. 7 
Rubber and canvas footwear oa whe 
Pratabtion, W0tal ..ccccscccvccscseses thous. of prs. §,172 4,992 
TENNIS cccccccsccccccscvccsvecececs thous. of prs. 1,301 1,165 
Waterproof ....ccccecrccccsncsevens Hs of prs. 3,871 3,827 
hipments, total ......... sences oes cst, Orava. 5,657 1,72; 
3 Tennis : Sucebvhbdecshsusessa cea waury thous. of prs. _ 491 ; 
Waterproof ...cccccccrscccscecccecs thous. of prs. 5,165 4,1 
Shipments, domestic, total............ thous. of prs. 26 ,f 
TOMER cc cwccccrsscscesccssvesseses thous. of prs. _ 467 
Waterproof ........20-00--200> ....thous. of prs. 5,159 
Stocks, total, end of month...........thous. of prs. 14,200 
RTT ee eee . thous. of prs 5,571 64 c: 
Waterproof ........-ecee ee eececcees thous. of prs. 8,630 8,838 
gp Be es be Dek co dae hen ot saueewnes thous. of prs. 16,024 1 3,922 
Shipments, total ..........-eeeeeeeees thous. of prs. 16,88¢ 15,74¢ 
ome Sn sar once . thous. of prs. 428 ; 326 
Repair or nnn Ae cS 4173 ee 
Shoe manufacturers .....----+-+0+5 thous. of prs. arr +e 
Stocks, end of month.......-.+++++e0+ thous. of prs. 0,7 38, 
Rubber soles 3 30 3.541 
EAN cn odnsicsssd eee ss ss s0s0o¥s soe of hog — ae 
Shipments, total .......---+++esereeee ; ® + 
BERIT avs ne co 5s0% 5005002900008 thous. of prs. 492 S85 
Repair trade ....---..eeeeerecerees spe of stg saat Me od 
Shoe manufacturers .....-++---+e+05 a . 7 cm 3121 4528 
Stocks, end of month... aes. sess thous. of prs. ‘ 
i y 1 ents er ee 
Mechanical rubber goods, sh aes walt sealant Mabie 4.755 3,0 r 
Total .2---sescerecserecrseser sree’ thous. of dollars ae 707 
Belting ....- SER ee Baers a6 mags ye 1,319 1,078 
oe EEN PEA IEE.” on waeies | 2A0 131 


~ *Data for 1934 and for January to July, 1935, are ——- oA ae 
approximately 97% of the industry; for August, September, an ° 
1935, the coverage 1s estimated to be 81%. —e oe 

Source: Survey of Current Business, Bureau of Foreign & Domestic 


Commerce, Washington, D. C 





Annals of Rubber 
(Continued from page 38) 


for concentration of latex by evaporation in the presence 
of protective colloids, which is known as the “Revertex 
ocess. me 
PE. A. Hauser was granted British patent No. 219,277 
for concentration of latex by filtration to a reversible 
paste with dry rubber content of about 70% 7 

|. Traube was granted British patent No. 226.444) 
for creaming latex. é 

\W. L. Utermark was granted British patent No. 219, 
635 for creaming latex. 

1925. H. Freundlich and FE. A. Hauser published the 
first comprehensive study on the colloid chemistry ot 
latex. (Zsigmondy-Festschrift, ‘“Kolloid Zeitschrift.” ) 

J. R. Katz and M. Ping established X-ray diagrams 
in stretched rubber. 

1926. E. A. Hauser and H. Mark advanced a new 
hypothesis of the structure of rubber based on X-ray 
researches. 

1930. E. A. Hauser published “Latex,” the first 
monograph actually dealing with the colloidal chemistry 
of latices and their industrial application. (Original 
German edition 1927.) 
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Rubber Trade Inquiries 


The inquiries that follow have already been answered; nevertheless 
they are of interest not only in showing the needs of the trade, but because 
of the possibility that addittonal information may be furnished by those who 
read them. The Editor is therefore glad to have those interested com- 
municate with him. 


No. InNQuiry 


2036 Manufacturer of rubber sweat shirts and reducing garments. 

2037. Manufacturer of reclaiming oils “B.R.V.” and “S.R.O.” 

2038 Manufacturer of equipment for making waterproof clothing. 

2039 Manufacturer of compounding materials necessary in making water- 
proot clothing. 

2040 Manufacturer of Jeather dust. 

2041 Manufacturer of paper shells. 

2042 Manufacturer of self-folding electric cord. 

2043 Manufacturer of carbon black. 

2044 Importer and dealer in crude rubber. 

2045 Information wanted on chlorinated rubber fireproofing. 





acturer of tire retreading and repairing equipment and 
materials. 

Information wanted on American Interlock Tiling Co 

Manutacturer of rubber coating for inside of steel drums 
52 Manufacturer of glove forms for dipping into latex 

2053 Manufacturer of ‘“‘Kantleek” hot water bottle. 

2054 Manufacturer of hard rubber ice scoops. 
Ss 





20 Supplier of Konnyaku flour. 
2056 Manufacturer of stair tread nosing. 
2057. Rubberizer of gas mask fabrics. 


2058 Suppliers of materials and machinery necessary for making stationers’ 
rubber bands. 





Have Women Workers Displaced Men? 

The entrance of women into gainful occupations has 
not resulted in the displacement of men, according to a 
study, “Women Workers and Labor Supply,” recently 
issued by the National Industrial Conference Board, The 
increase in number of women workers during the past 
filty years was primarily the result of technological im- 
provements which developed new types of work and 
increased the demand for labor. 

In 1880, out of each million persons ten years old 
and over, 473,105 were workers. In 1930 the number 
increased to 494,615. The increased demand for labor 
indicated by these figures was met by increased employ- 
ment of women. The proportion of females of working 
age gainfully occupied rose from 14.7% in 1880 to 22% 
in 1930. This increase in the proportion of women 
employes was accompanied by a slight decrease in the 
proportion of males ten years of age similarly occupied 
from 78.7% in 1880 to 76.2% in 1930. This decrease is 
explained by the lessened employment of young persons 
and cannot be attributed to the increase in women 
workers. 

In 1880 women workers represented 15.2% of the 
total number of persons gainfully occupied. If this ratio 
had remained constant during the subsequent fifty years, 
there would have been 3,320,000 fewer women workers 
in 1930 than actually enumerated. This net increase in 
the employment of women after taking into account the 
growth in population did not deprive an equivalent 
number of men of employment. The Conference. Board 
estimates that in 1930 there were among those reported 
as not gainfully occupied not more than 600,000 males 
who might possibly have taken the place of women 
workers. 

The Board’s study also shows that increases in the 
number of women have taken place primarily in other 
than masculine occupations. Between 1890 and 1930 the 
proportion of women workers in manufacturing and 
mechanical industries declined from 19.7% to 13.4%. 
Approximately 85% of the increase during that period 
in the number of women gainfully occupied occurred in 
occupations connected with trade, transportation, commu- 
nication, and service. The gain in two occupations, clerks 
and copyists, stenographers and typists, was over 50% 
greater than the total gain in the production industries. 
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TRENTON, N. J. 
AKRON, OHIO 





Rubber Mill Machinery 


SPARE PARTS FOR BREAKDOWNS 


Operate Machine Shops at Both Plants 


L. ALBERT & SON 














Classified Advertisements 


- Continued ~ 
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MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: ONE NO. 4 ROYLE TUBER, DIRECT MOTOR DRIVE: 
one Farrel Experimental Rubber Mill, 8 by 13” Motor Drive; one 16 by 
36” Farrel Mill with 40 H.P. A.C. Motor and Thropp Reduction Gear 
Drive; Presses all sizes up to 60 by 60”; several Mills and Calenders up 
to 66”; Vacuum Shelf Driers, Werner and Pfleiderer Mixers; Banbury 
Mixers, Churns, etc. Send us your inquiries, What have you for sale? 
CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC., 13-16 Park Row, 
New York, N. Y. 








PRICED FOR QUICK SALE: 4 BIRMINGHAM 15 BY 36” AND 


16 by 42” Mills; Birmingham 16 by 42” Calender; W. & P. 580 gallon 
Cement Churn. Address Box No. 620, care of INDIA RusBER WorL». 








New and Used 
RUBBER MACHINERY 


M. NORTON & COMPANY 


MEDFORD MASS. 














MOLDIN 


PLASTICS Presse 


Plain or Semi-automatic—Any Size 
or pressure—Pumps, Valves, etc. 


G 
Ss 


¥. 












336 W. WATER ST. SYRACUSE, N. 
For Fiat 
=. Surface Temperatures 
c, —* Use the “Alnor” Pyrocon 
pe ell Ideal for rolls, molds, plates, platens and plastic 


material temperatures. 
Write for bulletin. 


Pd 


4244 N. La Salle Street 


ILLINOIS TESTING LABORATORIES, Inc. 
Chicago, Illineis 











CORONA GOLF BALL WINDING 
MACHINES 


Used everywhere by manufacturers. 
basis in U. S. Sold outright in foreign countries. 
Illustrated circular om request. 


Corona Manufacturing Company 
Mount Airy, Philadelphia, Pa., U. S. A. 


Rented on a monthly 

















La GOMA 


Organ for the rubber and allied 
trades including Gutta Percha, Asbes- 
tos, Ebonite, Celluloid and other plastic 
materials, their derivatives and applica- 
tions. 

Founded in 1929 and published 
monthly La GOMA is the first and only 
periodical of the rubber industry in 
Spain. 

Subscription Rates 


Spain 10 pesetas per annum-5 pesetas for six months 
Abroad 15 pesetas per annum-8 pesetas for six months 


Founder, Proprietor, Director and Manager 


Juan Blanch Guerrero 
Calle de Moncada 4 


BARCELONA, SPAIN 














Poe ee eee ew ST eT Tee ee eee 





a ee ee ae ea ee ee a ae 


In the lead for more than Forty Years! 


* GUMMI-ZEITUNG ” 


Trade Journal for the Rubber, Gutta-Percha and As- 
bestos Industry as well as for the Celluloid Industry 
and all auxiliary and supplementary branches 


Central Organ for the Whole Rubber Goods Trade 








PUBLISHED EVERY FRIDAY 


Subscription Rate per Year Foreign Countries 
RM 24 RM 32 
SPECIMEN COPY FREE 


WORLD-WIDE CIRCULATION 


Head Office of the “Gummi-Zeitung,” 
BERLIN SW 19, KRAUSENSTRASSE 35/36 








Best Advertising Effects for all wishing to pick up Trade 
Connections with Germany in this field 
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319.323 FRELINGHUYSEN AVE., 





Cable Address “Urme” NEWARK, N. J. 


GUARANTEED REBUILT MACHINERY 


_ IMMEDIATE DELIVERIES FROM STOCK 


MILLS, CALENDERS, TUBERS, HYDRAULIC PRESSES, PUMPS, 
VULCANIZERS, TIRE MAKING EQUIPMENT, MOULDS, ETC. 


UNITED RUBBER MACHINERY EXCHANGE 
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United States Statistics 


Imports for Consumption of Crude and Manufactured Rubber 


Eleven Months Ended 
November, 1935 


Value Pounds Value 
137,160 928,609,170 $105,388,912 
3,339,799 
991,241 
170,115 
486,881 
71,518 
95,950 


November, 1935 





Pounds 
56,111,932 $6, 
261,668 27,297,657 
60,657 11,716,090 
11,706 1,238,114 
10,615 3,361,084 
11,931 846,400 


2,968 7,751,603 


UNMANUFACTURED—Free 
Crude rubber 
Liquid latex ° 
Jelutong or pontianak 


Gutta percha 
Guayule . sees ( 
Scrap and reclaimed, etc.... »226,¢ l 


$6,496,705 980,820,118 $110,544,416 
$232,017 5,162 





Totals , 
Chicle, crude .. . 195, 232 
Maw vuracturgp—Dutiable 
Rubber soled footwear with 
fabric uppers 
Rubber toys ee 
Druggists’ sundries, n. e. §S.. 
Combs, hard rubber. .number 
Golf balls 
Tennis and other rubber 
balls 
fires 
Other rubber manufactures.. 


6,049,274 $1,37 


791,006 
1,234,599 


$10,042 
11,991 
3,417 
3,903 


38,073 
oveces 90,887 
738,300 


531,521 


Exports of Foreign Merchandise 


Rupper AND MANUFACTURES 
Crude rubber ......ceeeeeee 
Balata . 
Gutta percha, rubber substi- 

tutes, and scrap cece 
Rubber manufactures ... 


$2,560,334 


><;- 


42,112 
7,879 


i ‘ ‘ 17,879 





$104,703 $2,628,204 


Exports of Domestic Merchandise 


RuBBER AND MANUFACTURES 


Reclaimed ....... 10,817,344 $524,47¢ 


ecccocccce 1,313,749 7,344 $524,471 
Scrap eee 5,273,019 52,625,637 1,043,704 
Rubberized automovile cloth, 
sq. yd. 36,539 
Other rubberized piece goods 
and hospital shecting..sq. yd. 
Footwear 


244,44 


495,13¢ 
1,013,572 410,044 


81,617 


149,582 


177,700 
79,791 
seeee 


Canvas shoes 


56s00s4sepeeseem pra 
Soling and top lift sheets.. 
Water bottles and fountain 
SyTinges . number 
Gloves .. ‘ 
Other druggists’ sundries.... 
Balloons 
Toys and balls 
Bathing caps 
Bands ... 
Erasers ...... 
Hard rubber goods 
Electrical goods .....-e+. 
Other goods 


200,320 
333,838 
,661,460 159,071 
30,447 210,121 
Tires : 
Truck and bus casings, 
; number 
Other automobile casings, 
° number 


313,292 


684,094 


587,065 


6,081,769 


607,052 3 
850,024 


112,074 
18,424 


10,726 
8,432 


Tubes, auto 

Other casings and tubes, 
number 
Solid tires for automobiles 
and motor trucks. number 310 
Other solid tires ee 60,314 
Tire sundries and repair ma- 
terials : 
Rubber and friction tape.... 523,437 
Belting .... aE 202,232 95,46 2,420,724 
Hose 293,027 8, 3,668,025 
Packing .. 586 t 1,429,663 
Thread 1,030,364 

Other rubber manufactures.. 


4,919 41,112 159,568 
138,324 


4,735 
132,077 


943,136 


1,173,47 

1,125,7§ 
495,885 
619,844 





Totals 


Dividends Declared 


Stock of 

Record 
16 
15 


Company Payable 
Faultless Rubber 

Gates Rubber Co 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc.... 
Tyer Rubber Co............ 6% 
United Elastic Corp....+-.-- 


PPAPAP 
Ome 
wn 


minwoNu 
SONSUNGS 
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Rubber Questionnaire 
Third Quarter, 1935* 


Long Tons —_— 


Ship- 
ments 


Con- 
sump- 
tion 


Inventory 
at Endof Produc- 
Quarter tion 
RECLAIMED RUBBER 
Reclaimers solely (5) 
Manufacturers who also reclaim (17).... 
Other manufacturers (104) 


11,611 


3,803 
3 } 8,332 


3338 "7,730 
10,623 
18,353 


19,943 
——Long Tons 
In- Con- 
ventory sumption 


Reclaimers solely (5) 36,506 7,326 
Manufacturers who also reclaim (15).... 27,597 5,031 
Other manufacturers (16) 177 veenke 11 


Totals 64,280 23,498 12,368 


Tons of Rubber Consumed in Rubber Products and Total Sales 
Value of Shipments 


Totals 10,190 
Due on 

: Contracts 
Scrap RveBer 


Total 
Sales Value 
of Shipments 
of Manufac- 
tured Rubber 
Products 


Rubber 
Consumption 
Long Tons 
Propucts 
Tires and Tire Sundries 
All types pneumatic casings (except bicycle, air- 
plane) 
All types pneumatic tubes 
plane) 
Sicycle tires, including juvenile 
(single tubes, casings, and tubes) 
Airplane tires and tubes 
Solid and cushion tires for highway transportation 
All other solid and cushion tires 


$66,778,000 
9,599,000 


976,000 
97,000 
316,000 
330,000 
2,473,000 


(except bicycle. 


66,439 $80,569,000 


Other Rubber Products 


$20,572,000 
13,658,000 
t 


soots and shoes 

Insulated wire and cable compounds........... 

Druggists’ sundries, medical and surgical rubber 
goods 

Stationers’ rubber goods 

Bathing apparel 

Miscellaneous rubber sundries 


2,201,000 
542,000 
235,000 

1,072,000 

1,160,000 
530,000 

3,079,000 

1,904,000 

3,099,000 
441,000 
649,000 

1,273,000 

$50,415,000 
87,029 $130,984,000 


Inventory of Rubber in the United States and Afloat 
Long Tons 


er _- 
Crude Rubber Crude Rubber 
on Hand Afloat 

164,546 10,642 

102,243 32,803 


266,789 43,445 


Other rubberized fabrics 
Hard rubber goods 
Heels and soles 

Rubber flooring 

Sponge rubber 


Manufacturers 
BIRDOISENS MD ERUETS oi isnsesweconesessagaade 


Totals 


* Number of rubber manufacturers that reported data was 198; crude rub- 

ber importers and dealers, 44; reclaimers (solely), 5; total daily average 
number of employes on basis of third week of. July was 121,753. 
_At is estimated that the reported grand total crude rubber consumption is 
77%; grand total sales value, 80%; the grand total crude rubber inven- 
tory, 81.8%; afloat figures unavailable; the reclaimed rubber production 
73.8%; reclaimed consumption, 70.7%; and reclaimed inventory, 55.8% of 
the total of the entire industry. 

+Due to the difficulty of securing representative sales figures this item 
has been discontinued. ; 

— from statistics supplied by The Rubber Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Inc. 


Imports by Customs Districts 


-—December, 1935— 
*Crude Rubber 

: Pounds Value 

Vermont . 107 $17 

Massachusetts 8,916,617 1,025,881 

New York 62,166,501 7,257,397 

Philadelphia 1,785,160 214,466 

3,585,928 412,028 
961,926 
11,444,488 


December, 1934—— 
*Crude Rubber 
Pounds 


5,085,365 
22,921,402 
1,150,582 


$621,039 
2,929,276 
147,740 
435,047 
27,554 
228,371 
737,010 
18,115 


14,810 


Los Angeles 
San Francisco 


137,471 








eee 89,179,756 $10,322,096 40,703,480 $5,158,962 


*Crude rubber including latex dry rubber content. 








